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THE WEEK. 


LorD SELBORNE, in reply to questions from Lord 
Spencer on Thursday, made a statement, excellent in 
manner and tone, which should be of real service in 
allaying the ill-will that certain mischief-makers have 
been trying to foment between Great Britain and Russia. 
Lord Selborne repudiated most emphatically the assertion 
that our Navy has departed at all from a strict neutrality. 
He examined one by one the specific charges—such as 
the charge that the two cruisers bought by Japan from 
the Argentine were allowed to leave Genoa under the 
British flag, and that the attack on Port Arthur 
was made by the Japanese fleet from Wei-hai-wei as 
a base, and gave them all an explicit contradiction. 
Some misunderstanding had arisen, it is true, about 
the warning addressed by the Board of Admiralty 
to the Russian Consul on the subject of some 
Russian destroyers we had allowed to be docked 
at Malta. The Russian Consul was warned 
that if war broke out these destroyers would 
have to leave Malta, and this warning had 
apparently been misconstrued. Lord Rosebery, in ex- 
pressing a very proper appreciation of Lord Selborne’s 
statement, asked for some details about the hitch at 
Malta, and Lord Selborne explained that the difficulty 
arose because the communication was made to the 
Russian Consul orally and not in writing. The general 
effect of the statement should be to dissipate some of 
the mischief caused by misstatements made on the con- 
tinent and by some of our more reckless newspapers. 


Tue rising in Albania has been duly suppressed, 
almost as suddenly as it broke out. The war-like 
rumours of a week ago have given place to the most 
peaceful assurances from Constantinople and Sofia. 
From Vienna we are told that the idea of mobilisation 
is preposterous, and Austria’s only desire is to avoid 
trouble. Here again much is guesswork. But the truth 
is, no doubt, that all the States concerned are marking 
time until Russia’s position is clearer, for better or for 
worse. In Macedonia itself all the private information 
shows that an early rising is still confidently expected. 
But the news from Bulgaria and Vienna is distinctly 
to the effect that the insurgent leaders have determined 
to postpone action until April, so as to give the reforms 
a chance, or, as others put it, to compose their own 
differences. Among so many conflicting accounts it 
is not possible to do more than guess at the truth, 
since, as the Vienna correspondent of the TZimes, 
in whom perspicacity struggles against sententiousness, 
concludes, anything may happen. But the most 
probable inference seems to be that the committees are 
wisely determined either to have an effective rising or 
none. They know that according to trustworthy testi- 
mony the Turks are prepared at the first opportunity 
to begin extermination, on a scale so rapid that they 
hope it may be complete before intervention becomes 
possible. 








We are very glad to learn that a Macedonian 
Parliamentary Committee has been formed, including 
members of both Houses and of all parties. We 


believe that the present moment is particularly favour- 
able for diplomatic pressure if it is wisely applied. In 
the panic which occurred on the Paris Bourse last 
week there were rumours, among others, of an 
outbreak in the Balkans. Everyone is looking 
uneasily to that troubled and overcast horizon, and the 
fear of Europe may be a better instrument for reform 
than her compassion or self-respect. At present the 
general disposition is to give the reforms time, but 
this is to hazard everything on a contest between the 
patience of the insurgents and the procrastina- 
tion of the Turks. Obviously there must be 
some limit to our trustfulness, some moment 
when the reforms must be acknowledged as a failure. 
If nothing is done that limit will be marked by an 
outbreak. With a little wise and courageous states- 
manship it should be possible to make Europe realise 
that she must redeem the opportunity that is slipping 
away or accept those consequences of which every 
Power stands in dread. 


—_— 


On Monday the Hague Tribunal, after a long hear- 
ing of representatives of the various Powers interested 
in the Venezuelan debts, decided, contrary to anticipa- 
tion, in favour of the contentions of England, Italy, and 
Germany that their claims are entitled to preferential 
treatment and must be satisfied first by 30 per cent. 
payments out of the Customs collected at La Guaira 
and Porto Cabello. The basis of the award seems to 
be that the Venezuelan Government acknowledged 
the justice of the claims put forward by the 
three allies but not those of the neutrals, and 
that the neutrals did not protest against the 
preferential treatment demanded by the blockading 
Powers. The Government of the United States is 
commissioned to see that the Court’s order as to costs 
is carried out. At the close of the proceedings Count 
Muravieff made a reference to the war between Russia 
and Japan which had better have been left out. It 
was quite proper that he should deplore the outbreak 
of war. But when he went on in guarded but unmis- 
takable language to appeal to Providence to decide 
between the righteous claims [of Russia] and the mere 
frivolous pretensions [of Japan], and when he grieved 
to think ‘‘ that, in spite of the highest aspirations, no 
nation is free from attack from an unexpected quarter,” 
he showed a most unfortunate inability to distinguish 
between the functions of an international judge and 
those (shall we say ?) of a secret-service agent, 


Tue Address was agreed to on Friday after a very 
interesting discussion on Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment 
recommending the creation of a Department and 
Minister of Labour empowered to deal effectively with 
lack of employment ‘mainly by the execution of 
necessary public works and further by encouraging an 
increase in the number of those employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits.” Mr. Keir Hardie made a very 
able and reasonable speech, and Mr, Crooks, 
who seconded the amendment, achieved a great 
success. Mr. . Crooks advised drastic measures 
for dealing with tramps and vagrants. The chief 
enemy of the working man, he said, was the sort of 
man who, on asking for work and being told that there 
was hardly enough work to keep those going who had 
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got work, replied: ‘‘ It doesn’t matter ; anything that 
I do won’t make much difference.” There was con- 
siderable support for the proposal of a Labour Ministry, 
or, at any rate, for some rearrangement of the Depart- 
ments of the Board of Trade and the Local Govern- 
ment Board. After putting on one side the class Mr. 
Crooks blamed so severely, there remains a large 
element of competent and industrious workmen who 
suffer from the fluctuations and vicissitudes of parti- 
cular trades. Various suggestions have been made 
from time to time for dealing with this difficulty. Mr. 
Burns has pointed out that something can be done by 
timing necessary public works so as to give employment 
at the worst periods of unemployment. Mr. Alden gave 
some concrete examples in Zhe Speaker last December 
of the public uses that might be found for men tem- 
porarily out of work in London. The experiment of 
the Hadleigh Colony is well known. The idea under- 
lying all these suggestions is that we should try to 
neutralise as far as possible these periodical disloca- 
tions and prevent homes being broken up and acci- 
dental misfortunes growing into permanent calamities. 
But obviously a thorough system of labour intelligence 
is necessary to any such scheme, and a Labour Ministry 
would be its natural centre. If Mr. Long carries out 
his promise to the deputation from the Central Poor 
Law Conference to institute a departmental inquiry into 
vagrancy, the chances of attacking this problem with 
success will be still better. 


OF course, provision for these emergencies is only 
part, and not the chief part, of the reforms that are 
wanted. We have published in this paper various 
articles on a subject to which Sir John Brunner called 
attention last autumn, the waste we suffer from 
neglecting to cultivate our own resources. A good 
example of what can be done is presented in the efforts 
of a society to stimulate British cotton-growing, and 
to rescue the Lancashire cotton trade from such crises as 
that through which it is now passing. Certainly the 
State could do something, by acquiring land for 
experimental growing and by other means, to 
promote such an object. What we lose, again, 
from inadequate transport is almost incalculable. 
If our own resources were cultivated and developed 
we should be able to restore an agricultural 
population and find what we want more than anything 
else : new fields of industry and new markets within these 
islands themselves. Mr. Keir Hardie singled out in 
particular one industry, afforestation, which might be 
created and developed as a State enterprise. Mr. 
Long gave him a remarkable answer. He said ‘‘ the 
Government were being asked to embark on an under- 
taking such as they had never been asked to embark 
on before; they had always believed that private 
enterprise would undertake such work if it was re- 
munerative.” It is unfortunate that Mr. Long, who 
finds time to make Protectionist attacks on Free Trade 
Tories, has no time to read his Blue-books, otherwise 
he would know that a departmental committee has lately 
reported that as the profits of afforestation are not 
reaped in a man’s lifetime it is a remunerative 
public undertaking but not a remunerative private 
undertaking. Mr. Keir Hardie was able to point to the 
revenue drawn from it by Germany and India, and 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson argued that afforestation would 
give employment to three-quarters of a million of 
people. Mr. Field pointed ‘out that afforestation would 
benefit the health of the people of Ireland, and Sir John 
Brunner recalled Dr. Hunter’s calculation that the 
reafforestation of the Scottish Highlands would in 
twenty years pay off Scotland’s share of the National 
Debt. We hope the interest excited will produce some 
results when a Liberal Government takes office. 


On Monday Dr. Macnamara, a very energetic and 





dexterous critic of the Government, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, on the very good ground that Mr. 
Lyttelton had not produced the revised regulations in 
regard to Chinese labour. Mr. Lyttelton says that 
Parliament must be content to see the revised regula- 
tions when the ordinance has been sanctioned and pass 
a retrospective judgment on them. Ministers have 
enjoyed a great deal too much licence of late years, but 
this was an intolerable demand, and there followed 
a sharp debate, ia which Mr. Whitley, Sir John 
Gorst, Mr. Crooks, Mr. Wason, and Major Seely 
all criticised Mr. Lyttelton and the ordinance 
severely. Mr. Lyttelton has developed a _ style 
not unlike Mr. Chamberlain’s, and tried, though 
unsuccessfully, to browbeat Major Seely. Mr. 
Asquith, who wound up the debate, pointed out that 
when Mr. Lyttelton expected the House of Commons 
to take his word for it and not to ask to see the regula- 
tions he was asking it to abdicate its most solemn 
responsibilities. The Government had a majority of 
56, and the majority, we are sorry to see, included Mr. 
Ritchie, the minority including Mr. Ivor Guest, besides 
Major Seely, who has borne the brunt of this attack, 
and Mr. Churchill. 





Mr. LytTeton has tried to establish an analogy 
between the condition of the Chinese labourers in the 
Transvaal and that of. the Indian labourers in 
Trinidad. Mr. Harold Cox shows in a letter how 
ridiculous this suggestion is. The Trinidad labourer, 
instead of being so much ‘‘muscular machinery” im- 
ported for three years and then compulsorily deported, 
settles down intoa regular citizen. ‘‘ He works his six 
days a week and saves up the balance of wages that 
remains after careful expenditure on the necessaries of 
life. At the end of histerm of servitude he claims an 
allotment of Crown land and sets up in business for 
himself either asa sugar-planter or a cocoa-grower. A 
watchful and wise Government, alive to the value of 
this custom, do all they can to foster it.” Mr. Cox’s 
description is taken from the Zimes of February 4, 
1903, and it shows that whatever objections there may 
be to the indenture system in Trinidad, the Indian 
labourer is not in the abject hopelessness of the Chinese 
labourer in the Transvaal. 


Sir Wiiuiam Harcourt, who has just been elected 
President of the Eighty Club, wrote a most trenchant 
letter to the 7imes on Monday, to which Mr. Lyttelton 
Gell, who has all the sensibility about slavery to be 
expected in a director of the Chartered Company, replies 
in an attempt to show that Sir William Harcourt is 
quarrelling with the ways of Providence and not with 
the mistakes of man. Mr. Gell explains that Provi- 
dence meant the Chinese to be in South Africa, but he 
proves too much, for if this is true why are Mr. Gell’s 
friends arranging to drive him out at the end of his 
time? In one of an excellent series of articles he is 
writing in the Daily News, Dr. Macnamara gave the 
mortality figures on the Rand: 

NATIVE MORTALITY ON MINES 
IN JOHANNESBURG, KRUGERSDORP, BOKSBURG, GERMISTON, 
AND SPRINGS, 
Period, November, 1902— July, 1903. 
* No. of 


; b No. of Death Rate 
During the Month. Natives Death per 1,000 
Employed. S- per Annum. 
November, 1902... 46,710 too 247 yee 63°4 
December ,, ... 48,542 ach 324 cae 80°09 
january, ss 49,761 vas 253 &3, 6101 
february, ,,  ... 55,288 asi 207 ie 44°9 
March, ar 571022 sine 235 om 494 
April, — 5265 éur ae _ 5:8 
ay, en 2) | eX | Or | 
{ane by | Nate 68,819 sa 492 4 85°7 
uly, “ier 70,474 oc 627 «. 106°7 
Average number of natives employed per month s+ 58,250 
Average number of deaths per month $i oes Ses 343 
Average death rate per 1,000 per annum, per month ... —70°6 
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Meanwhile agitation is growing, as is clear from the 
success of the Morning Leader Protest and the letters 


to the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle from men 
of all parties, 





SEVERAL causes combine to give the London County 
Council election, which takes place on March 5, un- 
usual interest and importance. For the first time, 
under the most absurd of all Education Acts, this 
election will settle the composition and policy of the 
education authority for London, and the discords 
of religious differences have partly obscured the 
ordinary issues between Progressives and Moderates. 
One party proposes to administer the Act in a 
progressive spirit free from sectarian bias, and the 
other shows its natural partiality towards denomina- 
tional schools. On the ordinary municipal questions 
little change appears. Electric trams, housing, and 
equalisation of rates retain their positions on Progres- 
sive addresses, but Moderates content themselves 
with a vague denunciation of ‘ municipal trad- 
ing” and the increase of debt. Apart from 
the purchase of the water companies, which 
threatens London with forty-one millions of further 
debt, to be raised from a depleted money market, the 
chief question concerns the docks, Progressives being 
in favour of direct control by the Council, Moderates, 
one may suppose, of management on the Water Board 
system. As is now usual, Moderates pose as 
‘*Unionist” candidates, using their whole party 
machinery ; but it is doubtful whether the active aid 
of the Church will counterbalance the unpopularity of 
Chinese labour, for Lord Milner’s “ ordinance” already 
seems as exasperating to working men as Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Acts are to Nonconformists. 


A BivE Book has been issued containing the report 
of the committee appointed to inquire into the piracy of 
musical publications. Facts have shown that the Act 
of 1902 is too weak to deal with the evil, and the report 
gives very clear reasons for its failure. The Act, which 
gave power under certain restrictions to seize pirated 
copies, did not give power to search for them on the 
premises where they were printed or stored. Thus only 
copies found on the hawker in the act of selling them 
could be captured, and as soon as these were taken 
from him he could obtain more copies and sell them 
elsewhere. Any civil proceedings against the hawkers 
are obviously useless and difficult to institute. They 
are men of no means and usually of no settled abode. 
The evil can only be checked by an attack upon the 
printers who are the instigators and originators of it 
The committee therefore recommend that a power 
of search be granted on a magistrate’s order against 
premises where it is suspected that piratical music is 
stored ; also that it be made a penal offence for any person 
to print or cause to be printed, or to distribute or sell 
or solicit orders for, or to be found in possession of, 
any pirated copies of musical works. They recom- 
mend also that the onus be on the accused to prove 
that he had no knowledge that the copies were pirated. 
These recommendations are sound but not very 
drastic. The new penal offence is only to be punish- 
able by forfeiture and fine. The right of entry and 
search is hedged about by several restrictions. Yet 
there is one dissentient from the report, Mr. Caldwell ; 
and he dissents for the curious reasons that copyright 
is a privilege and not an absolute right of property, 
and that musical publishers charge too high prices for 
copyright music. But that is surely their affair, and 
does not rob them of the right to profit by what they 
have paid for ; while his first reason is merely a his- 
torical quibble. Copyright was tardily acknowledged 
by the law, but there is a property in it as much as in 
money or lands, and it is a property that ought to be 
protected. 


Mr. RicHarD Bapcer, of Eastbourne, has offered 
to the London County Council to subscribe £500 for 
the collection of funds for a memorial to Shakespeare in 
London, and a further £2,000 towards the cost of 
erecting such a memorial. The County Council, while 
receiving the offer with the gratitude its generosity 
merits, are not disposed to take the responsibility of 
the memorial upon themselves. They have referred the 
matter to a committee for consideration, and it is 
further suggested that a public committee, independent 
of the Council, should take itin hand. Whenever some 
great public memorial is suggested in London there 
is a general apprehension lest another eyesore 
should be added to those which already decorate 
our public places. If our artists themselves are 
not diffident, we are all diffident for them ; and this, 
perhaps, is the true reason why we have no worthy 
monument to the poet, the possession of whom, 
according to Victor Hugo, prevents England from being 
only a second Carthage. But it is not a reason to 
be proud of. If our sculptors are never to be encouraged 
with the opportunity of producing ambitious master- 
pieces, they will certainly never produce them. There 
is more room for the exercise of the imagination in a 
monument to Shakespeare than in a monument to some 
amiable philanthropist. The poet brooding above the 
children of his mind is a subject worthy of Rodin, and 
more poetic than the strange image of the Prince 
Consort brooding above all the genius of the ages 
which already adorns the metropolis. That and the 
Scott memorial at Edinburgh are at least examples 
from which we can learn some of the kinds of ugliness 
that are to be avoided. __ 


It is satisfactory to learn that the famous Raphael 
in the Louvre, known as ‘“ La Belie Jardiniére,” is still 
considered the authentic masterpiece that it has always 
been supposed to be. The revelations concerning the 
Tiara of Saitaphernes and other treasures of antiquity 
have stimulated a disbelief in the authenticity of many 
things, and when, lately, it was reported that the 
Louvre Raphael was a copy, of which the original had 
been discovered in the possession of a gentleman 
named Mariotte, ready credence was given to the tale. 
Now, however, according to the Daily Chronicle, 
it appears that the claims of the second picture 
cannot be substantiated. The experts who have 
examined the work in the National Museum are unani- 
mous in their decision as to its genuine character, and, 
quite apart from this, its pedigree is virtually unassail- 
able, whereas the story of the other’s discovery after 
two centuries of oblivion in an obscure collection has 
all the difficulties and doubts attaching to romance. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole 
business is the fact that the experts are agreed ; but, 
this being so, and the prospects of M. Mariotte’s 
picture considerably discounted thereby, it only remains 
to express our sympathy for the latter’s disappointment 
and our congratulations to the Louvre authorities on 
the good chance of their being spared further shocks, 
at any rate from the same quarter. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CONCERTS. 
Richter Concert, March 1, at 8 p.m. for 8.15 p.m., at Queen's Hall. 
Philharmonic Concert, March 2, at 8 p.m., at Queen's Hall. 
Broadwood Concert, Bohemian String Quartet, March 3, at 8.30 p.m., at 
St. James’s Hall. 
Ballad cert, March 5, at 3 p.m., at Queen's Hall. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
February 27, at 3 p.m., Lord Rayleigh on the “‘ Life and Work of Stokes.” 
March 4, at9 p.m., Professor Stirling, M.D., on “* Breathing in Living 
Things.” 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

February 29, at 8 p.m., Mr. C, T. Jacobi, on ‘‘ Modern Book Printing.” 
SALES. 

Pictures by Old Masters, February a9, at 1 p.m., at Christie's. 

The Townsend Heirlooms, March s5 and 7, at 1 p.m., at Christie's. 





WE regret that want of space has obliged us to 
postpone till next week the publication of Mr. Lilley’s 
reply to Mr. Lacey. 
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4 LORD MILNER’S SLAVE LAW. 
‘« Most Merciful Father, we humbly beseech Thee, let Thy 
—_ care be over those who have now gone forth to 
ght the battles of their country for the deliverance of the 
oppressed and for the maintenance of justice and equity 
between man and man,.”—Archbishop’s Prayer, October, 
1 . 
“But as in the course of these negotiations I shall have to 
propose the appointment of Consuls or Consular Agents to 
watch over the interests and welfare of the immigrants, I 
would respectfully venture to suggest, for the consideration 
of His Majesty’s Government, the insertion, at any con- 
venient places in the ordinance, of the following additions 
and alterations: . . . 

‘« That in no case shall it be allowable for the employer 
or his servant to inflict corporal punishment on the immi- 
grant, and that any violation of this provision shall be 
punishable at law as a common assault. 

“ That the person styled ‘the importer’ shall be a dond 
fide employer of labour, and not a mere dealer or speculator 
in labour; and that the transfer or assignment of the 
labourer to another employer shall only be made with the 
consent of the immigrant and the approval of the Consul or 
Consular Agent of his country. de-taby. 

“This is necessary in order to prevent the immigrant 
from being made a mere chattel or article of commerce.”— 
Extract of letter from Chinese Minister to Lord Lansdowne, 
February 11, 1904. 

HEN Captain Mirvan, in a boisterous scene 
in Evelina, was shouting with delight over 
the doleful aspect and mud-stained clothes of Monsieur 
du Bois, who had collapsed in the road, he congratu- 
lated his unhappy victim on having ‘‘ touched English 
ground.” It is in something of the same 
spirit that we are to welcome another race into the 
Transvaal. Mr. Lyttelton explained on Monday 
that he thinks a Chinaman who finds himself on 
English ground, protected by the philanthropy of a 
British pro-Consul, safeguarded by the pledge of 
a British Minister, is in such a condition of 
superlative well-being that no one need trouble what- 
ever elsehappenstohim. His speech on Monday, in 
reply to Dr. Macnamara, consisted simply in repeating 
that it was ridiculous to use such terms as “‘ slavery ” 
in discussing anything that happens on British soil. 
We are not surprised that Mr. Lyttelton takes refuge 
in these ejaculations and these assertions, and prefers to 
forget that certain modern developments have made 
them a little out of date, nor are we surprised that 
an obedient follower has put down a motion designed 
to restrain such discussions as that very rightly and 
very skilfully initiated on Monday. For the more the 
details of the ordinance are studied the clearer does it 
become that it is an ordinance which creates a slave 
system. Mr. Lyttelton, it is true, tells us of other 
conditions which do not appear in the ordinance, such 
as that the Chinaman may break his contract, that he 
will not be employed on Sunday, and that he will be 
protected by a Chinese inspector. But these things 
are not in the ordinance, and we know enough of the 
power of the Chamber of Mines to guess at the inde- 
pendence any official will enjoy in practice. 

Let us trace the career of a Chinaman “‘ imported” 
under this ordinance to English soil after he has been 
‘* forwarded” from the port of arrival to his destina- 
tion. (The felicitous terms are taken from the ordi- 
nance.) He may work at nothing except at unskilled 
labour in the exploitation of minerals within the 
Witwatersrand district. He may only serve the 
employer who has imported him or some other 
employer to whom the importer has transferred his 
rights over the Chinaman. As soon as his con- 


tract expires he must ‘‘be returned without 


delay” at the expense of the importer. A schedule 
enumerates fifty-eight occupations which are forbidden 
tohim. If he tries to become a skipman, or a wire- 
splicer, or a fitter, or a ganger he is liable to imprison- 
ment for two months. If he refuses to work for his 
importer when required to do so he is liable to imprison- 
ment for two months (for the option of a fine of £25 is 
an empty compliment). His three years, which are to 
be prolonged by adding on any period during which the 


labourer was in prison or unlawfully absent from work, 


are thus to be spent in close confinement and hard work 
at the pleasure of the importer. There is no single 
provision, as Mr. Asquith pointed out in his admirable 
speech on Monday, to oblige the employer to pay a 
certain wage or allow his labourer a certain leisure ; the 
restrictions are all on one side, 


But perhaps our Chinaman grows weary of his 
close prison and the emulous attentions of Mr. Darragh 
and his rivals, and pines for a breath of fresh air away 
from Jewish finance and Christian zeal. If he is very 
lucky he may get a permit allowing him to stretch 
his legs within the Witwatersrand district, but he 
must not be away for more than forty-eight hours, and 
he may not leave the district. He may not visit 
Paardeberg, the scene of the overthrow of a corrupt 
Government which ruled over helots, or take the train 
to Capetown to see the great cathedral in which 
the ‘‘ good practising Christians ” are commemorating 
the war, or steal away to Kimberley to exchange con- 
gratulations -and happy confidences with the blissful 
inhabitants of the other compound, or brood in solitude 
by the mighty dead in the Matoppo Hills. Not for his 
almond eyes these distant splendours ; not for him the 
Imperial reveries, the exhilarating retrospects of the 
illimitable veldt. His own lot is avery different one, If he 
is caught roaming beyond the Witwatersrand he is 
sent to prison for a month unless he can raise a ten- 
pound note. Suppose, again, that the ennu7 of exist- 
ence becomes insupportable and he decides to make 
a dash for liberty. He may be arrested without a 
warrant and taken before the nearest Court of Resident 
Magistrates and be fined £10 or sent to prison for a 
month, and after he has served his term he is returned 
to his employer, and if his employer cannot be 


found and he refuses to be engaged by an 
importer he may be forcibly returned to his 
country of origin by the Superintendent. Suppose 


some thoughtless Englishman, reflecting only that he 
is on English ground, decides to protect the runaway. 
This man, he reflects, has come to a strange race, a 
strange religion, a strange life, a strange climate; he 
is separated from his distant home by poverty and cut 
off from all free comradeship by a rigid barrier, and 
he has thrown himself on the mercy of an 
Englishman, the countryman of Wilberforce and 
of Lord Mansfield, who declared that any man 
who set foot on English soil was free. 
If he “harbour” or “ conceal” him he is liable to a 
fine not exceeding £50, and in default to imprisonment 
not exceeding three months. Lastly, there is provision 
made for a very dreadful emergency, the possibility of 
which, we admit, we had overlooked. Suppose the 
labourer, instead of chafing in his compound, enjoys 
it, likes being made a good practising Christian, says 
he never wanted to be a skipman or a wiré-splicer, 
thinks Mafeking and Buluwayo and Capetown 
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not worth a visit; suppose he develops a dog- 
like attachment to his masters, and feeds, so to speak, 
out of Mr. Dunkelsbuhler’s hand and learns to beg a 
crust very prettily from Mr. Albu ; suppose, in fine, 
he says this sort of life is too good a thing to be given 
up ina hurry and that he means to continue it. What 
then? The answer is very simple. He will be sent to 
prison for three months, and when he comes out he 
will be sent back ‘‘ forcibly” to his country of origin. 
Certainly if that does not break him of his infatuation 
it is difficult to know what would. 

This is the genial career on which our new 
fellow-subjects are to embark. Fortunately Chang-Ta- 
Jén, the Chinese Minister, perhaps with some faint 
echoes of a famous prayer about justice and equity 
between man and man ringing in his ears, has inter- 
vened to suggest to our more enlightened Minister that 
some, at any rate, of these rigours should be modified. 
He is now discussing with Mr. Lyttelton the terms on 
which the Chinese women and children shall live in the 
gold-reefed city. The ordinance made them subject to 
the same conditions as those imposed on the labourers: 
‘‘What a remarkable circumstance it is,” says Sir 
William Harcourt, in his crushing letter to the Zimes, 
‘that to the mind of the Chinese Ambassador 
the ordinance as framed by Lord Milner and the 
Colonial Secretary should present itself in the light of 
a project for dealing with ‘chattels or articles of com- 
merce,’ the subjects happening to be human beings! It 
appears that in China they have a distaste for the 
flavour of slavery.” If we are not much mistaken, Mr. 
Lyttelton and Lord Milner will find that there is still 
a distaste for the flavour of slavery in the country 
of Wilberforce and Clarkson, and that England will 
refuse to set up a system intolerably vicious and 
demoralising to the European settlers. Mr. John Burns, 
the best leader England could have in such a cause, 
described, in his speech at Birmingham, how the agents 
of the Chartered Company haunted the precincts of the 
House of Commons during these momentous debates 
that were to decide whether the forces of titled 
avarice or the power of British opinion were the rulers 
of England. For the moment England has been 
defeated, but that defeat is not final. Indignation is 
active and ubiquitous. There are no differences 
in the Liberal Party, and Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Henry Fowler made two of the best speeches that 
have been delivered against this ordinance. Mr. 
Trevelyan, another supporter of the war, has told 
his constituents he would have opposed it if he 
had known it would end in this transaction. 
We wish we could count on the co-operation of 
Conservatives, not merely in the country, where 
many a strong Tory partisan is in revolt, but in 
the House of Commons. There, unhappily, the 
Unionist Free Traders, with a few exceptions, such 
as Major Seely and his brother, who have done in- 
comparable service, have shown only too speedily how 
little they have in common with the root ideas of 
Liberalism. We respect them for their resistance to a 
blustering tyranny in their own party, but we must 
reluctantly dismiss the hope of concerted action with 
men, however eminent, who can give a vote for a 
system the destruction of which is the first duty of 
everyone to whom his country is something more than 
this passing generation of noise and failure. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 


HATEVER else may be in doubt, it is very 
certain that the Government is on its last 
financial legs. The Ministers who are supposed to 
be responsible for the spending departments are 
utterly bewildered. Public money is being spent like 
water, without reference to the exhaustion of tax- 
payers, the depression of public credit, or even to the 
Original estimates. Last week we noticed that two 
Supplementary Estimates for the Army and Navy 
had been suddenly thrown on to the table of 
the House showing an expenditure of £6,130,000 
for the Army and of £1,270,000 for the Navy in excess 
of the huge sums demanded and voted by a sub- 
missive majority at the beginning of last year. It is 
nearly two years since Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the 
most experienced financier in the Conservative Party, 
resigned because he could not persuade his col- 
leagues to stop in their mad career of extrava- 
gance. Since then their finance has become 
crazier and crazier, and the national credit has 
in consequence fallen lower and lower. When peace 
was declared in South Africa Consols recovered 
nearly to par. Since then, solely in consequence of 
this unexampled waste of public money, they have 
fallen gradually to 86. When a Liberal Government 
was in office Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman kept the 
panic-mongers in check and the experts in control. And 
when the Unionist Government came into office they 
found and declared that both the military and naval ser- 
vices were in a state of high efficiency. Since then they 
have nearly doubled the cost of the Army and Navy, 
and have swept away thirty-five years of accumu- 
lated national savings. It will soon be two years 
since the conclusion of the war; but the war 
taxes are still on and the Government is still bor- 
rowing! Instead of endeavouring, by strict and 
careful economy, to allow the country to recover from 
the drain and strain of amost costly war, this Ministry 
has piled burden upon burden. It has rushed recklessly 
into fresh adventures, always promising economy and 
always performing new feats of extravagance. 

We ventured to say last week that it is the 
duty of the Liberal Party to show in a marked 
and striking manner its sense of the alarming 
situation into which this mad policy is plunging our 
finances. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is display- 
ing a full sense of the responsibility. On Monday he 
passed;a scathing criticism on the Supplementary 
Estimates for the Army, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment is spending as though we were a continental 
Power and required an army of continental size, and 
ended by saying that a day must be set apart for dis- 
cussing financial policy. The Liberal Party most 
properly divided the House, and the Government 
maiority fell to about half its normal figure. It cannot 
too often be pointed out that it is the supreme duty of 
the House of Commons to decide what sums can be 
afforded for the service of the Army and Navy. It is not 
a question for the expert at all. His business is to 
help the responsible Ministers to lay out those sums as 
efficiently as possible. If it comes to a great war 
the purse is quite as important as the armament. The 
staying power of a nation depends in the long run upon 
its industry and capital far more than upon the paper 
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aggregate of its ships and guns and corps d’armée. 
All our greatest Ministers have been of this 
Opinion, from Pitt and Fox to Disraeli and Gladstone. 
After the American War, after the Napoleonic War, and 
after the Crimean War the policy of reducing esta- 
blishments and curtailing expenditure was immediately 
carried out. Pitt, who has been usually regarded by 
the most advanced Imperialists as the greatest War 
Minister this country has ever had, made it his 
policy to screw the military and naval expenditure 
down to the very lowest point in years of peace 
in order that the country might recover from its 


_exhaustion and so be prepared to find men and money 


whenever fresh exertions were necessary. But the 
policy of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and Lord Selborne and the rest of them 
is to prepare the country for emergencies by de- 
stroying its credit and sucking its resources dry. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer believes not in 
economy but in ‘‘scientific taxation.” The country 
has shown what it thinks of scientific taxa- 
tion; and when the majority of the Government 
drops to fourteen it looks as if the House of 
Commons is beginning to appreciate the Govern- 
mental idea of scientific expenditure. Unfortunately, 
working men do not feel the direct pressure of the 
income-tax ; but we fancy it can be brought home 
to them that when 70 or 80 millions are thrown into 
the camp and the sea those sums are withdrawn 
from industry.‘ Capital is the life-blood of manu- 
factures and commerce; military {waste debilitates 
both the consumptive and productive power of the 
country. What is paid in taxes cannot be spent in 
wages or in the purchase of new machinery. If em- 
ployment and wages are reduced the home demand 
for all the necessaries and conveniences of life inevitably 
falls off. If the national credit is lowered and money 
becomes dear merchants and manufacturers have to 
pay more for the necessary accommodation. These 
are elementary propositions, but they are vital ; and we 
trust and believe that the consequences of their neglect 
are at last forcing them upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the country. 

We shall not run over all the items in these new 
accounts. They comprehend every kind of financial 
irregularity. Their total represents a sum about equal 
to a threepenny income-tax ; but this has been reduced 
bya great sale of stores, which will probably be bought 
back again ina few months. We fancy the War Office 
can beat the Germans hollow at dumping. As for the 
Somaliland war, no words of detestation can be too 
strong for that most nefarious and disastrous under- 
taking. Its cost to the taxpayer is already measured 
in millions. The Navy Supplementary Estimates 
amount to £1,270,000, about half of which is a first 
instalment of the cost of the two Chilian cruisers. 


This purchase was said to be conducive to economy, and 


the representatives of the Admiralty actually circulated 
a tale in the House of Commons to the effect that they 
are building less in consequence. The absurdity and 
dishonesty of this pretence have been exposed by the 
publication of the Naval Estimates for next year, which 
amount to £36,889,000, an increase of nearly two and 
a half millions on those of the current year. It will 
be easy to show that this constitutes a serious 
violation of the two-Power standard (which in 
itself was an indefensible break with tradition), and 





indeed that is practically admitted by the statement 
of the First Lord, who talks about the necessity 
of obtaining reasonable security for our sea-borne 
trade and food supply. The fact that during the last 
two or three years France has been actually reducing 
her Naval Estimates, and that during the last two or 
three weeks a considerable fraction of the Russian 
fleet has been destroyed, makes this augmentation 
absolutely inexcusable. Ever since Lord Goschen 
talked of magnificent isolation and boasted about his 
swollen Estimates the British Government has taken 
the lead in a ‘“‘ beggar my neighbour” policy. It is 
extremely discreditable to Great Britain as a Western 
and civilised Power that with a Navy already twice 
as large as that of her leading rival she should be 
taking steps every year to increase this distance, and 
so to stimulate the envy, hatred, and rivalry of other 
countries. Surely this year of all others some real 
earnest should have been given of our pacific intentions ; 
we might well have imitated the example of modera- 
tion set by France, and contented ourselves with 
Estimates, let us say, not more than ten millions in 
excess of those sanctioned by Lord Spencer ten years 
ago. If we could have made some sensible reduc- 
tion this year we could have gone with much 
greater sincerity and mich better hope of success to the 
other Powers with proposals for a mutual reduction of 
naval armaments. Great Britain must show an effective 
desire to carry out the proposals of that international 
areopagus which she has praised and defied. There- 
fore we think that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
proposals for retrenchment, in which he is sup- 
ported, we trust and believe, by all his leading 
colleagues, are the indispensable accompaniment of 
that admirable motion of which Mr. Herbert 
Roberts has given notice on going into Committee 
on the Naval Estimates. Mr. Roberts’s truly moderate 
proposition asks the Government, in the interests 
of the welfare of our own people and of the civilised 
world, to approach other naval Powers with a view 
to diminishing naval expenditure and adjusting naval 
strength on some permanent basis. Here is a motion 
which surely a majority—even of the present House of 
Commons—can be induced to vote for. But whether 
carried or not, it is the harbinger of better things— 
the herald of a new dispensation. 





OUR WILD BIRDS. 


ITH Sir Edward Grey to preside, the yearly meet- 
ing of our bird protectors went very well on 
Wednesday last. He was am ideal chairman for the occa- 
sion ; the bright soul that is in the bird demands in a bird’s 
apologist before men certain qualities of mind and manner 
which are rarely found in conjunction. The Society for the 
Protection of Birds may, indeed, be said to have been 
fortunate in all its circumstances throughout its career. 
But a dozen years ago a small association of three or 
four hundred women opposed to feather wearing, conducted 
by a brave young girl, we now see it issuing its annual re- 
‘port of fifty-two pages, counting its subscribing members in 
thousands, and with a very long list of titled and other 
great persons among its patrons. So prosperous has it 
grown and well satisfied with its position that it is now 
agreeably occupied in making itself ornamental as well as 
useful, and is about to get itself incorporated by Royal 
Charter, “ with the gracious permission to add the word 
‘Royal’ to such designation.” 
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This progression serves to show that such an associa- 
tion as this was distinctly wanted. The feeling for wild 
birds—the appeal which they make to the esthetic nature 
in man—and the disgust and distress occasioned by their 
wanton destruction was a growing force in the country. 
It was but natural—it was inevitable, in fact—that 
many of those who were anxious to save our birds, but who 
could do little or nothing individually, should band them- 
selves together in order to give some practical form to their 
desire. The little association with a big name came to light 
at the psychological moment, and was promptly annexed, so 
to speak, by those who were able to read the times and who 
foresaw the possibilities of a society with such a title. 

It has done, and will, let us hope, continue doing, 
good work, chiefly in the education of public opinion with 
regard to our wild-bird life and in promoting the Bird and 
Tree Day scheme, which is one of infinite promise for rural 
England. But it is best to recognise that there are limits 
to its powers, that it cannot within reasonable time carry 
out its original intention. It has so far failed to make any 
perceptible impression on that huge hopeless mass of femi- 
nine humanity which decorates itself with “murderous 
millinery.” It must fail here because, as has been said, 
there is nothing to appeal to in those who are without 
imagination, and are consequently without sympathy or 
any feeling of kinship with the winged children of the air. 
The experience of thirteen years has taught us the futility 
of all such appeals: the evil must be dealt with in another 
way ; the attack must be directed against the immoral trade 
in feathers, and we may take it that the society is too com- 
fortable in its present position, too much in want of all the 
money it can get from all sources for its various needs, 
and, in fine, too respectable to engage in any such adventure. 

Powerless, too, is the society to save our rarer birds 
from extermination. If the “greed of the cabinet,” the 
private collector, was the “ curse of rural England ” seventy 
years ago, as one of our old ornithologists said, what must 
it be now when the number of these injurious wretches has 
so greatly increased! It is notorious that our Acts for the 
better protection of birds do not touch these people; that 
they cannot be haled to police-courts, or pilloried in the 
public Press, or punished in any way. Nor, in writing of 
them, can we describe them in those plain words which we 
should use in speaking of other human pests in a lower 
social stratum. For the private collectors are mostly im- 
portant persons, country magnates and magistrates them- 
selves ; some are in the Commons and others in the Lords ; 
and some are in the Church, like that good vicar and 
naturalist in Yorkshire who went out with his gun and shot 
an angel, having mistaken it in his ignorance of celestial 
visitants for one of the Duke of Bedford’s flamingoes 
escaped from Woburn Park. 

Here, then, we have something of the greatest import- 
ance to be done which this society cannot do. If, as I am 
assured by some bird-lovers who are in the House of Com- 
mons, it would be useless to introduce am Act to make col- 
lecting by private or unauthorised persons illegal in Britain, 
there remains but one other plan by which our rare and 
diminishing species may be saved. This is the formation 
of a society of landowners for the reintroduction of the 
species which have been lost in recert years and the intro- 
duction and naturalisation of such exotic species as may 
be thought desirable and suited to the conditions of this 
country. There are many persons who are occupied in this 
very thing, planting colonies of wild animals on their own 
estates, for their own pleasure or by way of experiment ; 
and there are many others who, without the means or 
Opportunities to experiment for themselves, are very keenly 
utterested in the subject. The time, indeed, appears ripe 
for the formation of a powerful society on these lines, and, 
given such a society, its certain effects, as any ornithologist 
will see, would be to kill the private collector’s craze. Nor 
would it be necessary to wait for the craze to die a natural 
death. There would be many friends of such an associa- 
tion in Parliament who would not find it difficult to obtain 
an Act to give a real protection to the imported species. 
As things now are there is great waste of money and energy ; 





a large proportion of the birds imported meet with the fate 
of Lord Walsingham’s great bustards: they stray away from 
their owner’s ground, and are shot by some scoundrel in 
the pay of the local bird-stuffer, who, in his turn, is the 
parasite of the neighbouring wealthy collector. 

W. H. Hupson. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


O understand the situation in the Far East the first 
thing necessary is to eliminate the mass of false- 
hoods which the Press publishes from its correspondents 
anid the mass of rubbish which it prints over the signature 
of its experts. One cannot even begin to understand how 
things lie unless one is ready to treat these gentlemen as 
though they did not exist and to confine oneself to what 
is published by responsible Governments. 

True, official despatches are by no means infallible, 
but experience has already shown in these few weeks that 
they always contain the greater part of the truth; and 
when one enemy corroborates the other, or when a neutral 
(as im the case of the commaniler of the Pascal) sends 
news, or when either party gives official news against itself, 
one may be certain one is reading the truth. 

Basing oneself upon such evidence one can outline 
the situation as follows : 

On land nothing has yet been done. A batch of 
spies, whom the Russians believe to have been staff officers, 
have been caught attempting to blow up the great bridge 
over the Shungari, just north of Harbin, and have been 
hanged. Another little batch has been caught by the 
Russian cavalry in Northerm Korea. Neither of these inci- 
dents is of the least importance. For three weeks the 
Japanese must have been trying to cut the Russian railway 
by the aid of spies; their attempts must have failed in 
every case, for there has been no interruption in the traffio 
to or from Port Arthur or in the telegraphic communica- 
tions from that place. 

In the Korean peninsula the Russian scouts and the 
cavalry screen (such as it is) of the Japanese army must 
be in touch as we write these words, unless the Japanese 
have been incredibly slow in their movements. The point 
which they must occupy at all hazards is Ping-Yang. It 
commands at its most difficult point the only road leading 
from the inhabited parts of Korea into Manchuria. The 
movements of the Japanese army are far slower than 
those of a European army, but it will be surprising to 
hear that they had failed to reach Ping-Yang after so con- 
siderable a lapse of time. Meanwhile, it is doubtful 
whether the Russians have any considerable force between 
Ping-Yang and the Yalu. They would, of course, push 
their cavalry scouts south as far as possible in order to 
ascertain the movements of the enemy, but they have not 
yet upon the spot the masses of men and supplies which 
would be required to contest the position in Northern 
Korea. Though, therefore, the Cossacks have passed 
through Anchou, which is just to the north of the range 
of mountains in front of Ping-Yang, and have even reached 
Senchun to the south of that range, within an easy day’s 
ride of Ping-Yang, we do not believe for a moment that 
either place will be occupied in force. 

At sea the position has been extraordinary. For 
sixteen days the Japanese have done nothing. They 
gained an initial success of some moment, which depended 
entirely upon ruse, by attacking at a moment when the 
Russians, rightly or wrongly, believed the peace to be un- 
broken, and by intercepting the message which the Rus- 
sian admiral had despatched to the Variag when he heard 
that war was threatened. Since those successes three 
weeks have passed. They have had the advantage of the 
many dark nights that go with a new moon, and they have 
permitted all these days, which are of the utmost import- 
ance to the Russians, to pass without any serious effort. 

A week, indeéd, after their first surprise, in a driving 
snowstorm, destroyers approached the harbour of Port 
Arthur and exploded a torpedo against something, but the 
fact that we have ueard nothing of -this from Russian 
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sources, though both before and since the most accurate 
accounts of the Russian losses have reached us from Port 
Arthur itself, is sufficient proof that this small attack had 
no serious result. 

In the early morning of last Wednesday, the 24th, a 
more serious attack was made. A large number of torpedo 
boats, or, more probably, destroyers, attempted to block 
the entrance into the harbour at Port Arthur, and to de- 
stroy the Retvisan, which still lies, apparently, outside the 
entrance, awaiting its turn for the repairs which Port 
Arthur, with its single unfinished dock and highly re- 
stricted inner harbour, can only accomplish slowly. 

Like all the Japanese efforts, every detail was 
minutely calculated beforehand, but this habit in warfare, 
though it has immense advantages if plans succeed, has 
compensating disadvantages if they fail. It kills initiative, 
and it leads to the grossest sluggishness after a check, 
because commanders trained in this kind of elaborate cal- 
culation have to reset a mass of detail whenever the 
original plans go wrong. 

Port Arthur is one of those few harbours where the 
attempt to seal the entrance may be of temporary value to 
an enemy’s exterior fleet. The entry is long and narrow 
and difficult ; it is more than half a mile in length; the 
water entrance at either end at high tide is little more than 
a cable and a half (somewhat over 300 yards), and the deep 
channel narrows at the central point to just under 
100 yards in width. Moreover, unlike the other rare 
harbours which are thus approached, it has very little ac- 
commodation within, nor had the Russians time before the 
outbreak of this war to complete their dredging operations, 
which will in future give them a very considerable pro- 
tected space. It must be remembered that the blocking 
of a harbour in this way is only a temporary expedient, 
nor are the chances of its success such as to make it worth 
while to attempt in nine cases out of ten; but the Japanese 
are imitative, and the record of the gallant Hobson had 
impressed them. The attempt was made at the beginning 
of the flood long after the moom had set, in weather pre- 
sumably hazy, at a quarter to three on Wednesday morning 
—allowing for the difference of time, six o'clock on Tues- 
day evening in London. Its various attempts occupied 
about three hours, or perhaps a little less. They com- 
pletely failed. How many Japanese oraft were sunk we 
do not know. We only know that eight boats escaped, and 
that the four steamers with which the attempt was made 
to block the harbour now lie wrecked in the outer roads; 
two on the rocks just under the lighthouse which guards 
the western point of the entrance; the other two pre- 
sumably in the shallows southward and westward of this 
point. The Japanese fleet, now lacking for some reason 
three ships of its original strength, lay out of range await- 
ing the return of the torpedo boats. On receiving them with 
their news of the failure they made off in a direc*iom which 
may take them to the Japanese ports or to Chemulpho, 
and within eight hours or so were passing Wei-hai-Wei, 
which lies about as far from Port Arthur as Dieppe does 
from Newhaven. 

The message in which Admiral Alexeieff has pub 
lished these details must have been despatched in the 
early morning of Wednesday, for it was sent before the 
Japanese fleet had cleared off, and, as has been the custom 
of the Russian Government in this struggle, was imme- 
diately published. A popular rumour was got hold of by 
Reuter’s agency, greatly exaggerating the affair, and pre- 
tending that four line-of-battleships of the enemy had been 
sunk by the Russians, but immediately afterwards the first 
official message was received, and the European Press was 
accurately informed of what had happened within twenty- 
four hours of the time that the despatch was written at 
Port Arthur. 

The Russian Government has been blamed for its 
open communication of news and for the accuracy of 
its news. It must be pointed out, however, that 
a reputation of accuracy during the progress of a war has 
certain compensating It has great advantages 
on the economic side, for if a Government tells the worst 


against itself the price at which it has to borrow is less 
likely to be affected. We have had ani object lesson of 
this im our own credit, which has suffered severely at the 
hands of official optimism and silence; and another con- 
siderable advantage is the moral effect upon the public 
and the reliance which this method teaches them to place 
in the conduct of a war; but for the military value of such 
ingenuousness there is less to be said. 





SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 


R. PARR —a forward, bustling figure in the 
literary world a century ago, now fast receding 
into obscurity—felt a real satisfaction in writing 
epitaphs, and the warmest tribute he could offer to a 
friend in the height of social intercourse was a 
promise to compose a memorial to put upon his tomb- 
stone. It is not given to everyone to reach this 
supreme complacency. My first thought on hearing of 
the death of Leslie Stephen was not to write about 
him. I was content to dwell again in memory with the 
contemporaries who came to manhood in Cambridge 
forty to fifty years ago, the survivors of whom are 
now dropping one by one away. Of Stephen himself 
we may muse in silence over work done and 
release obtained. Fortwo years he had looked man- 
fully face to face upon death. Yet he did not cease 
working, though weakness limited his labour. We 
hear of another little book finished, though not pub- 
lished, which will soon appear almost as a deathbed 
bequest. It is a true encouragement, a real hearten- 
ing to all to know that this last gift of his intellect was 
nothing less than a study of the life and work of 
Hobbs. 

Leslie Stephen was a thorough student—apt to 
learn and tenacious of the learning he mastered. This 
tenacity is a leading characteristic of his life. It was 
in his blood. It preserved to the last inherited qualities 
of mind and temper, and it preserved with the same 
consistency the fundamental principles which were the 


outcome of his Cambridge education. In the 
life of his brother Fitz-James, Leslie Stephen 
gave us the story of their ancestors. On his 


father’s side four or five generations were traced 
from their original home in North-east Scotland 
—sturdy, vigorous, combative men, working and 
struggling, and not always prospering, but always 
working to make things somewhat better in the 
world in which they lived. Courage and endeavour 
marked them all; and it was a natural development of 
the family integrity that the grandfather of Fitz- 
James and Leslie, and their father, Sir James, should 
have been ranked as members of that Clapham sect 
which kept the sacred flame of piety alive in England. 
Yet Leslie, speaking of his brother, said he thought 
Fitz-James owed more of his mental characteristics to 
his mother and her family, the Venns, than to the 
Stephens. Perhaps he thought the same of him 
self. This is a point on which we are almost 
constrained to accept his authority. Yet the outsider 
is forced to recognise in Leslie no less than in Fitz- 
James traits of resolute fidelity to conscience and of 
persevering search after enduring standards of truth 
shown in the paternal strain. From whatever side 
it be traced, or indeed if we accept it as a precious 
inheritance from both, it is fitting to remark that 
these same qualities were not only to be found in 
the two brothers, but have been manifested in the life 
of that convinced Friend, the authoress of Quaker 
Strongholds. 

Leslie Stephen’s opinions grew and developed ; 
but he never lost the character he got from his fore- 
bears. Neither did he ever lose his Cambridge teach- 
ing. Cambridge has never been lost in enthusiasms, 
and the temper of the place in the later sixties was 
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one of frank and open-eyed inquiry, but ever under 
the control of common sense. Matthew Arnold has 
asked whether the choice of man lies between mad- 
man and slave; Cambridge hoped it avoided both 
extremes. When Leslie Stephen took his degree, 
Cambridge was still proud of Macaulay, but his 
authority had culminated. Mr. Mill was, perhaps, 
the most accepted of guides, but he was not 
blindly followed, and Carlyle’s passion was felt 
without carrying men off their feet. Tennyson 
was the poet of the time; for Browning, before 
the publication of Men and Women, did not fully enter 
into his kingdom ; and Maurice was the theologian 
who appeared to bring a new life into the Church free 
from the vanity of ritual. Mr. Gladstone was a rising 
politician whose conclusions were generally right, 
though it was often difficult to understand how he had 
reached them, and in whose future there could be no 
certain faith, since it was impossible to say upon what 
lines it would be pursued. It was under these 
influences that Stephen became a Fellow of Trinity 
Hall and entered deacon’s Orders, and it seemed as if 
his fate was fixed. Holy Orders and a college tutor- 
ship do not end the life of a man, but they generally 
mark the unchanging tenour of his after years. 

It was not long before Leslie Stephen was joined 
as a Fellow of Trinity Hall by Fawcett, a student of 
the same society and his junior by two years, It can 
be easily understood that the conversation of these men 
and of the members of the other colleges most inti- 
mately associated with them was always free and 
animated. The ‘* Ancient Mariners” not only kept up 
the undergraduate habit of boat racing. They pre- 
served the rough, direct outspokenness of men who 
have not come to be hooded ; and it by-and-bye became 
apparent that the education of Leslie Stephen had not 
been arrested by his becoming a college tutor. There 
are struggles into which we may not pry. The end was 
that Stephen quietly dropped his Orders, left the college 
and the University, and came up to town to begin a 
new life in which his main means of support 
were to be found as a writer for the Press. 
There was no difficulty in finding occupation in this 
character. His brother Fitz-James had aiways been a 
mainstay of the Saturday Review, and when the late 
Mr. George Smith started the Pall Mall Gazette, Fitz- 
James Stephen became the right-hand man of the 
editor, contributing copiously those masculine articles, 
direct and powerful in thought and in expression, upon 
which the reputation of the Pali Mail was built up. 
Under such auspices Leslie Stephen would have been 
welcome even if he had brought indifferent offerings of 
his own ; but he soon proved himself a contributor of 
equal value and more variety than his brother, and 
with afiner discrimination, if not with the same tren- 
chant stroke of criticism. 

To begin life anew as a newspaper man after 
abandoning Holy Orders was to make a start of much 
uncertainty and of some peril. Few men emerge from 
the struggle through which Stephen had passed without 
bearing with them scars of conflict visible throughout 
life. The too common temptation of an editor’s utility 
man to slip into a cynical acquiescence in whatever will 
pass might easily have become stronger in the case of 
one who had been constrained to discard the standards 
to which he had solemnly sworn. It was the glory of 
Stephen that he triumphantly passed through all the 
dangers of his new career. He qualified himself for 
his work with incessant labour. The range of 
his reading, the width of his observation continually 
increased. His studies of the acts and motives of men 
grew in penetration and clearness; his judgments on 
conduct revealed themselves as so well based, so firm, 
and so honest, as to inspire perfect confidence in their 
completeness and truth. Stephen never did any slip- 
shod work, even when he was preparing something 
the life of which might be measured by the day or the 


week. A fine ear might, perhaps, now and then detect 
some tone of exasperation or resentment over the 
memory of his great mistake, but the retrospect was 
never suffered to abate the tolerance or warp the in- 
tegrity of his judgment of cthers. The political sym- 
pathies which had been deeply stirred during the Ame- 
rican Civil War doubtless became less active, but this 
must be connected with the fact that with passing 
years he was more and more absorbed in his library, 
more and more occupied with what must be 
accounted his best work—a survey and study of the 
literary and philosophical history of his country during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In this 
sphere he became an unrivalled observer and expositor 
of the current of life. His mastery of this side of our 
national history was shown in great and in little. His 
magazine articles of a few pages, and the succinct 
biographies he contributed to the Dictionary of 
National Biography, demonstrate his knowledge and 
his power as much as the admirable lives in the 
‘* English Men of Letters ” or the elaborate volumes on 
the ‘‘ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century” and on the “English Utilitarians.” 

Withal it must be noted that, with this literary 
grasp of the story of two centuries, he combined the 
most admirable qualities of the man of business. He 
was not only a contributor but an editor. The Cornhill 
Magasine and the Dictionary of National Biography, 
already mentioned, were for some years under his 
management. If his reserve made contributors to the 
Dictionary act in the spirit of the famous ‘‘ no flowers” 
of Canon Ainger, he was admired and beloved by all as 
the kindest and most considerate of directors, whilst he 
was the comfort of his printers and publishers through 
the unfailing punctuality of the fulfilment of his work. 

Professor Huxley used to say of himself in his later 
years that he was like the ‘‘ Man born to be King” in 
Morris’s poem. Do what he would, he must needs end 
as a Privy Councillor. Something like the humour of 
this reflection probably inspired a friend who greeted 
Stephen with ‘‘To think that you should live to be a 
K.C.B.” Nothing more unlikely could well have been 
suggested when he was quitting Cambridge ; but it 
was a most fitting recognition by the King of the rank 
Stephen had attained in the world of criticism. By 
sheer force of honest and fearless study, with no tricks 
of style in the way of writing or the method 
of thinking to attract the attention of the crowd, 
he had fairly won his place as the most trusty 
and instructive critic of our time. With thorough- 
going diligence he had gone his way, examining what 
he saw with most patient intelligence and then setting 
forth with perspicuous plainness what he had seen. 
His critical excellences had their necessary counter- 
part. The note of passion is not found in his pages. 
His grave, ironic humour was associated with the 
most genuine kindliness, but excluded enthusiasm. He 
could not have been the critic he was had not en- 
thusiasm and passion been under his control. There 
remains a great monument of fine work. Years of 
delicate and discriminating labour made Stephen a 
master of the past, and he took us with him into the 
society of men of former generations as a living man— 
introducing us to the circle of his living acquaintance. 

LEONARD, COURTNEY. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY." 
Ponte A CAPPIANO, THE CONTADO DI LUCCA. 
ONTE A CAPPIANO, whose covered bridge 

Pp crosses a swift little river—which | take to be the 

Guisciana, and know to hold trout—was where 

Castruccio drowned most of the Florentines flying 

from Altopascio. It is now a bright amphibian town, 

with seine-nets drying in the sun, and ox-carts patient 
in the streets, boat-builders’ yards by the water, 


* Copyright in the U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 
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spades in sheaves in the shop doors—just on the 
edge of the Lucchese Dominion. For beyond it the 
road takes you up a long hill, the first ridge of the 
Cerbajese hills, on whose further slope is Altopascio— 
fatal field for Florence. You are to leave the Arno, go 
down to the Serchio, and find everything changed: a 
country with smaller features, tillage of more thrift, 
men of better manners, and women of how much more 
grace! The exquisite Lucchese husbandry! From 
henceforward the country is deep ridge and hollow, 
every little mount terraced to the top. Olives grow in 
cloudy ranks on these hill-sides, vines between them, 
springing corn and flax carpet the glades, silver masses 
of carciofi. The bottom land is well drained, every 
furrow worked within an inch of its yie'd. All 
valleys are green in a sense: that of Arno is pale 
green. But in the Lucchese the soil is as red as 
rust and the verdure looks the sappier for the con- 
trast. Yet it is not to be denied that this neatness and 
snug ordered comfort have their tiresome side. The 
Vale of Serchio is like a parlour ; the Lucchesi comb 
their mother earth and put her into curl papers. Between 
Cappiano and Capannori there is but one hunting 
ground for Dian and the nymphs, one bare fell where 
you might hear the whoop of Pan, and that is the windy 
height of Altopascio, just beyond a spinny of pines. 
Other sounds can be heard there—the gibbering of the 
ghosts of stricken men. Altopascio, a straggling 
village, with an old church on a common, lies on 
the slope towards the leafy plain of Lucca round about 
a little stream. 

Here, I need not tell the learned reader, 
Altopascio. one is on the scene of Castruccio’s 

crowning act, After this tremendous 
rout of their chivalry—a veritable Waterloo, with Azzo 
Visconti for a Bliicher to drive it home—the Florentines 
never again faced the great Condottier. Altopascio was 
fought in September, 1325. The taking of Pistoja had 
mortally stung the Florentines ; no rest for them until 
they had their vendetta on Castruccio. There were, in- 
deed, better reasons than a grudge; they saw him master 
of all the country north of them, and of every outlet to 
the west. He was choking Florence, and must be ridded. 
To do this they hired Raymond of Cardona, a good Con- 
dottier, knights from France and Burgundy, and allies 
from all the Guelf cities ; massed by one means or the 
the other a force of nearly 20,000 men, of whom 5,000 
were cavalry under one Born, a Burgundian, Raymond 
of Cardona’s marshal; and starting in July, they 
attacked Castruccio at two points. One ofthese was at 
Tizzano, a fortress in the Val d’Ombrone which guarded 
Pistoja ; the other was Altopascio, which in those days 
had a castle garrisoned by 500 men. It was one 
of a chain of castles—Vivinaia, Montechiaro, Porcari, 
&c., which stretches all along the ridge, and ends at 
Altopascio. But Altopascio is the most important, 
precisely because it does end there. You have only to 
stand on the height to see that if Cardona could get 
this place he had Lucca at his mercy, and with Lucca 
the heart of Castruccio’s power. Therefore, while 
Cardona made a feint at Tizzano, Altopascio was his 
real objective. 

I cannot go into the minutiz of the war ; let it be 
enough that Castruccio concentrated on Tizzano, for 
some reason or another, and suffered Cardona to get 
Altopascio. Perhaps he foresaw what happened next, 
and so took his time. Cardona, whether afraid of 
wanting water, or of the cold wind, or what-not, did 
not stay where he was (and in perfect safety), but on 
September 9 went down the hill with his whole force 
and posted himself at the Abbey of Pozzevere, in the 
Marsh of Sesto. Even from here he might have done 
something ; pushed upthe water-course between Vivinaia 
and Porcari, for instance, and cut his enemy’s line. But 
he sat still. If he thought Castruccio would leave him 
sitting he very much mistook his man. 

astruccio left him sitting exactly two days. 


Having sent for help from his friends the Milanese, and 
got the promise of Azzo Visconti and a thousand men, 
he took up the position which Cardona hadabandoned, 
the heights of Altopascio, and watched his slumberous 
enemy. On the eleventh of the month Cardona tried 
to do what he ought to have done before—slip in 
between Montechiaro and Porcari. There was a way, 
of sorts, but it would never carry his baggage and the 
famous Martinella—that great bell on a towered car, 
without which the Florentines never went into battle. 
Cardona sent out his pioneers to make him a road, and 
400 cavalry under Master Urlenbach, a German, to sup- 
portthe pioneers. Castruccio from his heights sent down 
skirmishing parties ; squadron was added to squadron 
until, in Villani’s words, ‘‘there took place the 
prettiest, best sustained little fight you ever saw in 
Tuscany,” which lasted some few hours, and four times 
gave rout to either side, retreating and advancing in 
orderly wise, after the fashion of a tournament. The 
Florentines might have won this engagement if Car- 
dona had reinforced them at the right time and place ; 
but instead of that he sent the bulk of his host to the 
head of the plain, where there was a great dyke and 
little room to deploy. Castruccio saw his chance, and 
swept down the hill in strength, just as the dusk was 
falling in. Bad preparation for a pitched battle: Car- 
dona retired in disorder to his Abbey ; Master Urlen- 
bach was taken; the field remained with Castruccio, 
and with the field the way to Lucca, 

After this Cardona sat still for eleven days, giving 
time to Azzo of Milan to come in with his reinforce- 
ments. It was wet and stormy weather, all the country 
a swamp; floods must have washed Cardona into 
action. He moved out on Sunday, the 22nd September, 
in good order, and went to tackle Altopascio once more 
—which he never should have left, except for Lucca. 
He had, or thought he had, a sure retreat in case of 
the worst, either back to his swamps and thence to 
Calcinaja and the Arno, or by the Cerbaje pass down to 
Ponte a Cappiano by the way you and I have just come. 
But Castruccio had provided for him there. Nothing 
was done on Sunday ; Cardona got the best position 
he could for the night, and Castruccio did not care to 
move without Azzo Visconti. He had that hero in 
Lucca, but could not get him to come out. It was 
indeed a favourite trick of your hired ally: you paid 
him to come in and help you, and then you had to pay 
him to come out again. Cardona, through spies, may 
have known that. 

Before the sun was over the hill, on Monday 
morning, he attacked the hill from two sides, advancing 
in great strength to push Castruccio into the valley. It 
is by no means a high or steep place, but, rather, a 
broad, rolling down, difficult only on the Cappiano 
side. It does not appear that there was much advan- 
tage of the ground ; but some there must have been, 
because Castruccio only replied by short rushes of his 
cavalry, by alternate attack and retreat, holding his 
own until nine o’clock in the forenoon. At that hour 
Azzo Visconti had got out of Lucca and could be seen 
creeping among the willows of Capannori. Seeing 
him there, timing him beautifully, Castruccio advanced 
all his line and came crashing down the hill; Azzo 
joined him at the foot, and took up the pace ; so battle 
was joined with the Florentines, as I make out, just 
below the church, where the road crosses the railway 
and the bullock carts wait for the trains to 
pass. At the first shock Born and his Frenchmen 
wavered and gave back. If Cardona had moved up to 
support them, all had been well ; but he did not, so the 
flying French were driven into their friends and all 
stood huddling together. The battle was over in a few 
hours: but the slaughter endured until nightfall and 
ended only with the drowning mercies of Cappiano. 
Born, says, Villani, had been bought by the Lucchesi. 
A sure proof is that Galeazzo Visconti afterwards dubbed 
himaknight. There is no proof that he was not ; and 
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certainly if money could have given Castruccio a victory, 
money would have been paid. Raymond of Cardona 
and his son with some of the greatest in Florence, 
the camp, baggage, treasure, Martinella and all, fell to 
Castruccio. That must have been a fine entry of his, as 
conqueror into Lucca, when all the men and women 
of the place went out to meet him as if he were 
a king. Before him went the Martinella of Florence 
on a car; oxen drew it, trapped in the Florentine 
red and white, blazoned with the Florentine lily. 
Behind the car walked the prisoners—great Florentines 
all—and Messer Raymond of Cardona with a lighted 
candle which he was to offer to San Martino in the 
Cathedral. They sang a Mass and Te Deum: it was 
Saint Martin’s day. After that Castruccio gave the 
notables a feast and then sent them all to prison. 
Many ransomed themselves. Castruccio got a hundred 
thousand gold florins from them, says Villani. 

This was the heyday of his power; but he did 
strenuously so long as he lived. The Emperor Otto 
came to Pisa as his friend and ally, and made him Duke 
of Lucca. Old Bishop Guy of Arezzo, who had stood 
by him throughout, fought with him and been excom- 
municated with him, quarrelled with him at last over 
this great condescension of his master’s. They were 
joking and laughing one day, and Castruccio laughed 
thelonger. Bishop Guy complained to the Emperor, and 
the Emperor shrugged his shoulders. The old warrior 
took offence and flounced out of Pisa into the Marema, 
where he sickened, made his peace with the Church, 
and died a good death, as they call it. More of him 
when I get to Arezzo and see his storied tomb, with 
more swords in it than peaceful croziers. Castruccio 
died at forty-seven years old, and is buried in Saint 
Francis’ Church in Lucca. I shall take you to his 
tomb anon. He was a great man, full of terrible 
cheer, incredibly swift and crafty, just to his subjects, 
treacherous abroad. ‘‘ Where he could vanquish by 
fraud he would never try to do it by force ; for he said 
that it was the victory, and not the manner of getting 
it, that gained glory fora man.” This is very strange 
doctrine, you may think; and yet I don’t know, It 
may well be a matter of opinion whether it be the more 
glorious to risk the cutting of your throat or the cutting 
of your schemes. 

There are weary miles from Altopascio to Lucca, 
which remains recluse to the very last, deeply hidden 


in green leaves. Maurice HEew.ett. 





WILLIAM BLAKE. 

HE exhibition of Blake’s drawings which has just 
closed at the Carfax Gallery has beem the smallest 
and yet, perhaps, the most interesting of the exhibitions 
of the present winter. It is close om a hundred years now 
since that exhibition was held, during Blake’s own lifetime, of 
which he wrote the quaint and memorable descriptive cata- 
logue. To-day, in the tiny rooms in Ryder-street, which 
the forty-one specimens of his work so appropriately filled, 
he has come once more before the public, and we cannot 
but take it as a vindication, not only of the painter’s genius, 
but also of the pyblic discernment, that his drawings should 

have met with the marked appreciation they have. 
For several reasons the idea of the exhibition was a 
happy one. Blake is essentially one of those artists whose 
work it is impossible to judge of by single examples. His 


ideas are so wholly his own, so utterly at 
variance with the aie of the world im which 
we live, that they need to be seen in some 


number together in order that they may lend each other 
countenance, so to speak, and carry on that impression 
which we mwst receive to do them justice. Singly they are 
apt to excite surprise or a half amusement, and it is not 
till we are able to study them collectively for an hour or 
two, passing from one another, that the absolute sin- 
cerity of the artist, his consistency, as revealed in his 
adherence to types, his deep earnestness and childlike 


trust in his own gift of divination, have power seriously to 
act upon our minds. 

And, yet, allowing him thus to act upon us, Blake 
remains an enigma. What and how much are we to accept 
of him? His biographers do not hesitate to use the word 
prophet. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats assure us that “any 
student of occultism who has a philosophic knowledge of 
the totems as taught by Hindu occultists will recognise 
the essential unity of their system with that of Blake.” 
And they proceed to explain at length his “ Symbolic Sys- 
tem,” and we have chapters on the “ Table of Correspon- 
dences,” the “ Four Zoas,” “The Zodiacal Symbolism of 
the Cherub,” and “ The Dual Aspect of the Three Eyes 
of Man.” Contained im these things, they say, is Blake’s 
message, and “he uttered it with the zeal of a man who 
saw with spiritual eyes the supreme importance of that 
which he proclaimed.” 

Whether Blake had or had not a Symbolic System, 
and whether Messrs. Ellis and Yeats have hit upon the 
correct interpolation of it, we, not being occult philosophers, 
will not attempt to decide. What we do venture to think 
is that his merits as painter and poet do not depend on 
such a system, whether he possessed it or not. 

Blake published and _ illustrated his Songs of 
Innocence in 1789, being then thirty-two years of age. 
Why was it, asks Mr. Garnett, that from this time on he 
“never progressed further” ? And the answer given is that 
“his mind was entirely deficient in the plastic element,” 
and that he “could not combine his ideas into a whole.” 
To us the answer seems simpler. Blake in these early 
days was comparatively untroubled by occultism. It was 
before the time that he conceived himself to be “a sort of 
half-brother” of Socrates and to have lived in the days of 
Christ. He was not disturbed and perplexed by the idea 
of an interpretative mission, and his genius was still able 
te move with its own action and seek its own natural ex- 
pression. These were the days of a lovely and clear dawn 
soon to be obscured by vapours and dim clouds. 

The genius of Blake, as the reader knows, found equal 
expression in poetry and in painting. In each the charac- 
teristic of that genius is a perfect trust in its own inspira- 
tion, an attitude of pure receptivity and self-effacement, 
and, so long as his mind retained its balance, the work he 
did under this guidance was in its own way unrivalled. As 
we are unable to give an example of his illustrations, let 
us give instead—with him poetry and painting were so 
inextricably involved that an example of one will serve 
as an example of the other—a specimen from these Songs. 
We will take the verses on a two-days’ old baby called “ In- 
fant Joy "— 

“T have no name 

I am but two days old— 

What shall I call thee? 

I happy am 

Joy is my name— 

Sweet joy befall thee! 

Pretty joy! 

Sweet joy but two days old. 

Sweet joy I call thee: 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while— 

Sweet joy befall thee!” 
That is the genius of Blake before the clouds came. No 
movement of Nature was ever more spontaneous. No 
insect ever stirred, or bird chirped, in more absolute un- 
consciousness. We doubt if there is anything quite to 
match it in the English language. 

And the illustrations were conceived in the same 
spirit. Those to the verses on “the Lamb” are an 
appropriate example. Below is a tiny landscape, given in 
a few strokes, a suggestion of a cottage, some lambs and 
a child. On each side two very slender, wavy tree stems 
mount the margin, sprouting in little spirals and tendrils 
and meeting above and enclosing the verses in a few 
curving, willowy lines. Every touch in the design tells 
and bears out a single impression. The — given is 
one of exquisite sweetness and limpidity, in all respects 
exactly like the feeling of the verses already quoted. 

Five years later Blake published the Songs of 
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Experience. His biographers find in these verses strong 
marks of the poet’s growing “occultism.” From the point 
of view of poetry and painting what we notice is that a 
spirit of perplexity, gloom, and confusion has replaced in 
his writing the spirit of lucidity and happiness, and that, 
in the illustrations, the same change is apparent, and a 
certain heaviness, dulness, and inexpressiveness is frequently 
felt in the designs. The frontispiece of these later songs 
consists of two prostrate dead figures with another figure 
looking down at them. If we may venture on a bit ol 
symbol reading of our own we would suggest that this is 
ta be interpreted as the farewell of the poet to the spirits 
of Sweetness and Joy which had hitherto been his 
attendants. 

From this point the poet and artist in Blake to some 
extent diverge. As a poet he sinks into hopeless obscurity. 
His mysticism obtained a complete mastery over him. 
Lacking the subtlety of discrimination necessary to put 
some order into his subject, he passed easily into absolute 
incoherence. Some there are who see in his wildest ravings 
the shadow of a meaning, but for our part we think his 
own account of his method, as reported by Crabb Robin- 
son, is the most satisfying. “I write,” he said, “when 
commanded by the spirits, and the moment I have written 
I see the words tly about the room in all directions.” 

But as a painter he was saved from this shipwreck 
by the very process and technique of his art. One may 
conjecture that his training in the uncompromising art of 
engraving, and constant dependence on it, was his salva- 
tion, and that his having to supply designs to other people’s 
ideas was a further useful check. He hated the restraints 
of technical work, as he himself says. Mercifully, in paint- 
ing, at least, he could not evade them. 

Looking, then, to the effect that occultism had on 
Blake’s genius, to his early promise and ultimate perform- 
ance, we cannot think that his greatness was in any way due 
to its influence. On the contrary, we think that he was 
great in spite of that mystical gift, and would have been 
infinitely greater if he had possessed less of it. Mr. Gil- 
christ, Mr. Ellis, or Mr. Yeats would tell us that we are no 
judges because we lack a philosophic knowledge of the 
Hindu system of the totems. It is not a question, however, 
between us and Blake, but between Blake and Poetry and 
Painting. The laws of poetry and painting are what they 
are, and no one can attain expression through those 
channels save by obeying those laws. In so far as Blake 
obeyed those laws he succeeded; in so far as he violated 
them he failed. The mysticism in his pictures may deceive 
us into the belief that it is the mysticism that is 
attractive; but that which is really attractive is his 
capacity as an artist, and to this capacity his mys- 
ticism was no help, but a_ hindrance. As poet 
and painter few among the sons of men have started more 
exquisitely endowed than Blake. In Florence, in the six- 
teenth century, what a harvest might he not have yielded! 
Here in England he cut himself off from life and from 
reality. The horrible fascination of the abstract grew on 
him. As a poet it destroyed him. As a painter, while it 
crippled and limited him, it lends to his work, in its pathetic 
remoteness from nature and humanity, an interest that 
contains something of reverence with something of pity. 


L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

OLITICIANS here discuss, with much iteration, 
the question of the Dissolution that never comes 

but never removes its menace from their heads. The 
threat approaches or recedes as this or that factor 
advances to the front of the scene. How can such a 
Government carry on? Yes, but how is it to be dis- 
placed by men who recognise that they are going to 
their political doom? To-day, for example, there have 


been rumours that a Free Trade en/en/e was thoroughly 
established at the Wimborne party. That is foolish on 
the faceofit. No cut-and-driedarrangements can nowbe 
made by central officials without pretty constant reference 
to the constituencies. And, so far as the Free Trade 
Unionists are concerned, there is where the difficulty 
lies. The Liberal Associations, getting keener as the 
fight approaches, want ‘‘ whole hog ” Liberals. Even 
in my humble way, I find myself censured by Liberal 
worthies for saying an agreeable word about a very 
active and powerful Free Trader whose absence from 
the House of Commons must make it the poorer of a 
rare kind of public talent and usefulness. And there is 
a very good side to this jealousy. The constituencies 
are becoming Radical, and the air of party politics with 
them is becoming far fresher and keener than men 
breathe in jaded Westminster. 
” ° . * * 

This uncertainty as to the electoral fate of the Free 
Trade stalwarts, and even of the Free Trade moderates 
on the Unionist side, leads to constant dubitations and 
calculations. Some people have not even abandoned 
hope of the Premier, and think that he may be pre- 
vailed on to go a step or two further in repudiating 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose cards are now obviously some 
of the worst in the Ministerial pack. No one imagines 
any personal reluctance on Mr. Balfour's part to take 
some step in this direction; and, indeed, questions of 
political principle are eliminated, as a matter of course, 
by these juggling prophets. But will he, can he, do 
anything so semi-heroic as a deliberate defiance of the 
great caucus-made body of Tory Protectionist sentiment 
wouldimply ? Mr. Balfour is no Ajax; he never defied 
anything, and he never will. Therefore one may dismiss 
the idea of a grand Free Trade reconciliation act, with 
Mr. Chamberlain left scowling outside. He would not 
scowl long ; for Mr. Chamberlain is no mere posturing 
politician: he is the most adroit and fearless man in the 
country, and, if his health holds, he will see his cause 
through. He is said to admit its present failure, and to 
attribute it with much bitterness to Mr. Ritchie's action 
in forcing his hand over the shilling corn-tax. But to 
reckon without him and to rely on Mr. Balfour is to 
count on what Gladstone, in one of his diaries, calls 
‘* Pendulums and Nothingarians.” 

+ . * * _* 

Well, the ‘‘Pendulums and Nothingarians” will 
have to make up their minds that the fiscal controversy 
must be resolved, and the Free Trade stalwarts must 
brace themselves, if necessary, to share the fate of the 
Peelites and come back to the next Parliament a small 
party, if a weighty one. In time they should all get 
back, some of them, no doubt, as Liberals; for it is 
with Liberalism that the future of men like Mr. 
Churchill and Major Seely lies. Certainly efforts should 
be made to save seats that can be saved. But, on the 
whole, the best service the Free Traders can render the 
country is to show it that there is a body of men who 
prefer principles to private interest, or, at all events, 
will put their belief in our fiscal system to the utter- 
most test that the shifting world of politics knows. 
There would be a real moral gain to the country, the 
kind of gain which it experienced when Bright lost his 
seat over the Crimean War and Cobden exiled himself 
from Governments so that he could the more freely prac- 
tise and preach the faith that was in him. Some of these 
men are young; very few, I should say, are really 
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poor; many have a distinct promise of the future. 
Half a dozen of them could join a Liberal Government 
within the next year or so, without any compromise of 
principle, and fortune, always kind to able English- 
men with money or family influence or both behind 
them, will not let them suffer too much. It is their 
duty to see this Government out and to put a Free 
Trade Government in. Having done that, they can 
safely leave their future to their countrymen. 


* * * od * 


What, then, of the prospects of a Dissolution? 
This week I was told of a Minister who had made all 
his arrangements for meeting his constituents before 
Easter and was preparing for a long holiday after the 
General Election. There are other signs which seem to 
foretell an idle but safe Session and a Dissolution next 
spring. But these calculations are made in the air. 
Who can tell what may come of a Budget adding a 
penny or twopence to the income-tax—and that is a very 
possible outcome of the rise in expenditure on the war 
services and of the rapidly falling revenue? Or of 
a Licensing Bill that, by suspending the magisterial 
powers for five years, would establish a kind of time- 
limit as a substitute for compensation, at the end of 
which the reforming spirit might enter the magisterial 
body with a tenfold appetite? Or—and this is a very 
pertinent question—of a determination on the part of 
the Chamberlainites to bring the cause of Protection to 
an issue before it expires out of hand? This section 
does not want the young Chancellor to come to grief 
with his Budget, as he is bound to do. And they do 
not want to see Mr. Balfour dawdling away the Session 
while Protection loses the little life that subsists in its 
decaying limbs. For I hear on all hands that interest 
in the Chamberlain policy is practically dead. There 
is no more demand for fiscal literature, and the Tariff 
Commission is as dead as mutton. 


* » * * * 


Then there is the mere daily spectacle of Minis- 
terial ineptness and maladroitness. None of the new 
Ministers really add any element of force to the combi- 
nation. Mr. Lyttelton, in particular, seems to me a 
kind of miracle of tactlessness. His speech on Free 
Trade did a good deal to cut down the Ministerial 
majority ; and on Chinese labour, though he showed a 
little crude fighting force, he made nearly every 
blunder that a Minister could commit. The young 
subordinates are very poor and untrained ; and as for 
the Chancellor, he seems definitely to have lost his 
nerve and to be unable to think out a coherent 
defence even of minor policy. Of course, Mr. Bal- 
four’s return will hearten a little the sadly spirit- 
less ranks of Unionism and give them some ap- 
pearance of debating on fair terms with the dual 
Opposition, where all the real power of the House of 
Commons resides. But superficially clever as he is, 
his moral and intellectual failings as a leader are 
deeply impressed on the House—both sides of it— 
and so careless and slack is his conduct of business 
that he will inevitably make almost as much trouble as 
hecan cure. Then there are the elections. Unionists 
think Birmingham may be saved by a majority of 
about 1,000, though I am told the Unionist atmosphere 
is saturated with discontent, not on Free Trade or 
Education alone. 


in Dorset, and Chinese labour promises to be the 
very worst of all the bad issues that confront this 
hapless Government. 


THE SONG OF DARRAGH. 


“For myself I am much attracted by the possibility of evan- 
gelistic work amongst these people (the Chinese) under very 
favourable conditions, and as to see many of them sent 
back to their country good, practising Christians. It will bea 
glorious opportunity for the Church.” 


| ILLS of the North rejoice! The prayer, 
h 





That sanctified our conquering banner, 
en first the righteous war began, 
For ‘* Equity ’twixt man and man,” 
Is answered in a somewhat rare 
But highly edifying manner ; 
For, lo! from many an Eastern creek 
The heathen pour, with fruitful labour 
To work the gold we did not seek 
In lands we never grudged our neighbour. 


All things are ordered for the best ! 
No more an antiquated ruler, 
Schismatic, dopper, surly, crude, 
Can dock our spiritual food 

Or curb the missionary zest 

Of Albu, Beit, and Nebenbuhler. 
The flag, de Beers and Co. unroll 
When dividends are falling slowly, 
Secures each thirsty, yellow soul 

A priceless chance of growing holy. 


Sing Hallelujah! What a door 

Is opened for the enterprising ! 

New converts driven to the fold, 

Hell shaken in its ancient hold, 

The church more glorious than before, 
And shares continually rising ! 

No danger either ; take my word! 

Captive and bound they couldn’t hurt you ; 
And in the compounds, praise the Lord ! 
All the conditions make for virtue. 


And still the best’s to come! Some day, 

When they have slaved for those that bought them, 
The elect, who leave the Rand alive 

(Provided any do survive), 

Will publish in remote Cathay 

The ‘‘ sort of creed” their masters taught them ; 
Triumphant wheat among the tares 

To tell their unregenerate brothers 

How deeply Christian England cares 

For Freedom, and the rights of others. woe 





‘‘WHAT MAKE YOU AT ELSINORE?” * 


w HAT make you here?” they ask. We pil- 
grims all, ; 
All English pilgrims, watch the encroaching seas, 
And pray them stay their hand from things like 
these, 
Things that the treasures of our race recall. 
Not treasures hid behind a castle wall, 
Not mouldering relics urge our anxious pleas: 
‘* Spare but the soil of English memories— 
Spare that, ye seas, and let the castle fall.” 
Their waves our Nelson for Britannia ruled ; 
They heard our Hamlet’s searching agony ; 
They saw the proud threats of Napoleon schooled ; 
Their waves, in Campbell’s dirge, gave sigh for 
sigh, 
It kindles yet—so many ardours cooled— 
That Elsinore, sad beauty’s briefest cry. 
Sipney T. IRwIN. 





* “The inroads of the sea are said to be threatening the 


But a fresh disaster is threatened Castle of Elsinore.”—Daily Paper. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ANCIENT GREEK RELIGION. 


HIS book is a little difficult for the present writer 
to criticise, inasmuch as he has read it in proof 
and contributed to it an appendix on the Greek text of 
certain inscriptions. But almost any critic will find 
some difficulties in treating it. It covers, or at least 
touches, a vast field of knowledge. And both the pro- 
fessed archeologist and the literary scholar will find 
it from time to time moving quite outside his effective 
range of judgment. At the same time it not only 
possesses peculiarities of style and treatment which 
may exasperate one reader as much as they charm 
another ; it is also full of new ideas and of disputable, 
though never indolent or uncritical, statements. It is 
certainly a book that calls for careful consideration. 

The somewhat lengthy title, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion,* is an accurate description of 
the contents. The writer makes no attempt to collect 
and arrange the vast mass of confused facts which 
make up our present knowledge of ancient ritual and 
worship. Her object is rather to draw a few strong 
guiding lines amid the curves and tangles, which will 
help future students in estimating and understanding 
them. 

Miss Harrison starts from the well-attested dis- 
tinction between the two forms of ritual, ‘‘ Olympian” 
and ‘‘Chthonic,” addressed respectively to the Gods 
Above and the Gods Below. In Homer, for instance, 
sacrifice is normally an offering to a celestial god to 
induce his favour. Its formula is do u¢ des. The god 
is bidden to the sacrificial banquet and the food is 
shared by the worshipper. In the other style of 
worship, the sacrifice is a holocaust, consumed by fire, 
devoted and accursed. The worshipper does not touch 
it; the beings placated are not asked for a gift in 
return. They are only asked to keep away. It is a 
rite of ‘* Aversion”: do ut abeas. 

Keeping this distinction in view, the rites of the 
main Athenian sacrifices are examined in detail, with 
very striking results. The Diasia, apparently addressed 
to Zeus, consisted chiefly in a rite of Curses, and are 
found to have been originally addressed to an under- 
ground Snake-Spirit. The Anthesteria, ostensibly 
sacred to Dionysus, were chiefly concerned with the 
‘‘aversion” and placation of ghosts. The Thargelia, 
presided over by Apollo, formed a feast of purification 
to remove the curse or “‘ sin” of the people. The con- 
clusion is that these festivals have in their origin little 
to do with the serene Olympians who preside over them 
in historical times ; they are primitive magical cere- 
monies, concerned principally with agriculture and the 
aversion of influences which will harm the crops. The 
essence of them lies in the ‘‘deep and constant sense 
of evil to be removed and the need of purification 
for its removal.” 

To explain this point Miss Harrison accepts root 
and branch Professor Ridgeway’s account of the dis- 
tinction between two races in early Greece ; the dark 
aboriginal Pelasgians, represented by the prehistoric 
remains of Tiryns and Mycene, and the fair-haired 





* PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF GREEK RELIGION. By Jane 
Ellen Harrison, D.Litt., LL.D., Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Celtic invaders from the north-west, represented by 
the Achzans of Homer. And it must be admitted that 
her researches serve to strengthen the already strong 
credentials of that theory. The Attic festivals in ques- 
tion belonged to the primitive Pelasgian worship ; with 
the Achzan conquest they were, even in Attica, handed 
over to the gods of the conqueror. In name, that is, 
and in outward possession ; much as in later ages the 
statue of Trajan became a portrait of St. Peter, or the 
Rocks of Helios descended to the Prophet Elias. The 
essence of the worship remained. It forms an undis- 
turbed lower stratum ; a foundation on which the rest 
of Greek religion is imposed. 

From this conclusion Miss Harrison proceeds to a 
study of the lower stratum in detail. It is, to begin 
with, demonology rather than theology. The wor- 
shipper’s mind is full of spirits and ghosts ; with Kéres, 
to use the most generic word. The Kéres have multi- 
tudinous forms. They are crook-clawed bird-shapes 
or vague influences ; floating bacilli carrying disease or 
death or old age; Harpies on the wind; Gorgons of 
mere terror; man-slaying Sirens; at length, Erinyes 
or Eumenides, avengers and forgivers of sin. These 
last have almost risen to the rank of real goddesses, 
but we are taken next to a definite study of the normal 
Making of a Goddess. There is, according to Miss 
Harrison, no god in the Pelasgian religion, and only 
one main type of goddess. She is the Corn-Giver, 
Mother and Maid, the fruitful and the virgin Earth. 

The Earth-Woman differs, of course, in character, 
according to the worship of different communities. 
The Athenian goddess, the Argive and the Cyprian, 
become definitely contrasted types, as illustrated by the 
splendid myth of the judgment of Paris. But their 
birth was the same. 

There was, indeed, another possible road pointing 
ultimately to godhead, but few women ever succeeded 
in treading it to the end. And, indeed, few men either ; 
though the chapter discussing it is entitled ‘‘ The 
Making of a God.” It is the process of deification by 
worship after death. The dead ancestors are worshipped 
by their kin. The greater among them pass beyond the 
bounds of their kin. They become ‘“‘ heroes,” or under- 
world spirits, and ‘‘ heroic” legend is the story of the 
deeds of the mighty dead. And in this way a few heroes 
rise, like Heracles and Asclepios, to the rank of gods. 
But even for men that ascent was difficult. The full- 
blown Achzan gods blocked the path. And the heroes 
of Pelasgian worship are surrounded even at their 
highest by an atmosphere of conflict, like the two 
above mentioned; more often by an atmosphere of 
crime and of under-world darkness, like those once 
‘*blameless” beings—AZgisthus and Salmoneus and 
Tityos. 

The worship of the Olympians certainly paid high 
for its much-admired serenity. There was little 
intensity, little travail of spirit, in the pzan or the 
sacrificial feast. Those qualities, essential probably to 
all living religion, belonged to the old savage welter of 
aspirations and terrors which the Achzans naturally 
enough despised. Still, the Olympians were most 
potent as a civilising and in many ways an ennobling 
influence. One can see a type of their ordinary work 
in the history of Delphi; a type of their best work, 
perhaps, in the Eumenides of A’schylus. It must have 
been in part due to their influence that the dreaded 
ghost rose to be the august and generally benignant 
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ancestor ; that the Kéres of corn-blight and pestilence 
were absorbed into the beautiful and eternal Earth- 
Mothers. 

When these two forms of religion were already in 
part blended, there came what the author describes as 
‘* the great significant moment for Greece ; the intru- 
sion of a new and missionary faith, the religion of an 
immigrant god, Dionysus.” To the discussion of his 
worship, including its development into Orphism, the 
second half of Miss Harrison’s book is devoted. It is 
an extraordinary story, and one that sheds much light 
on that most marvellous of subjects, the natural reli- 
gion of man. A rite of drunken Thracians, involving, 
as usual, the most revolting cruelty, passes by stage after 
stage of perilous progress, shedding its failures as it 
goes, up into a high mysticism ; ascetic, gentle, filled 
with longing for spiritual purity ; nothing left of the 
primitive drunkenness but its spirit of ecstasy, nothing 
of the primitive savagery but a beautiful brotherhood 
with the wild beasts of the forests. 

This jejune analysis gives no conception of the 
quality of the book; its freshness and humour; its sense 
of poetry; its wealth of illustration ; the thoroughness 
with which each statement seems to be felt and realised. 
Even if the whole of Miss Harrison’s main contention 
were shown to be wrong—a most unlikely supposition 
—her work would remain of great value, both for the 
mass of new thought which it contains, and still more 
for the imaginative force with which the whole subject 
is interpreted. Miss Harrison writes about Kéres as 
if she could not sleep for fear of them; about the 
Earth-Maidens as if she had attended their chapels 
from childhood and regarded the adherents of Zeus 
and Apollo as little better than Papists ! 

This quality of vividness generally lays a book 
open to criticisms which less vital work would succeed 
in avoiding. And Miss Harrison’s book is certainly 
open to many. She builds boldly on the base of many 
new and as yet unproven theories. Her foundations 
may in some places crumble from under her. Again, 
it is impossible to acquit her—perhaps she would not 
wish to be acquitted—of something which may almost 
be described as arrant partisanship. She loves 
goddesses and she hates gods ; she is tender to Pelas- 
gians and treats Achzans with a cold rectitude. Even 
Homer and Sophocles are made to suffer a little for 
their Achzan proclivities. Her preferences in these 
matters are always based on delicate perception, and 
probably are on the whole just. Yet one must wonder 
whether she does not seriously underrate the living 
influence of the Olympian religion. It is difficult to 
think of it as practically dead by the fifth century when 
we consider the language used by Demosthenes in the 
fourth. Again, she uses freely the somewhat misleading 
word “ matriarchy,” and her own language does not, 
perhaps, sufficiently correct its false connotations. 
‘*Matriarchy” was little more than a method of 
reckoning relationship. The man, when he was there, 
was as much the master as at any later time. It 
should also, perhaps, have been mentioned that the 
agricultural goddesses are connected with the period 
before the introduction of the ox, when work in the 
fields was done by women and the men continued to 
hunt, fight, and live as gentlemen. When the ox 
came, a man was wanted to manage him, and women 
became subordinate. It is to this stage that the 


Canaanitish ba‘alim belong. The god of each com- 
munity is an agricultural spirit, but he is not the earth 
herself ; he is the da‘a/, the lord, or husband, of the 
earth. 

Many persons will condemn unhesitatingly Miss 
Harrison’s habit of translating her Greek quotations, 
and even translating them into verse. (Of course, in 
all important cases, the Greek is added.) I see that 
a German critic is astonished at such a ‘“ ganz 
englisches” proceeding. But the justification for 
this course is connected with a quality which con- 
stitutes the supreme merit of the whole book— 
the resolute and, we must add, the strikingly suc- 
cessful effort which it makes not merely to describe 
the facts but to enter into the emotion of each cult 
and each expression of worship. 

The same plea will justify another bold practice : 
the frequent use of modern poets and philosophers as 
illustrations of ancient feeling. Some people will think 
it quite improper to quote Maeterlinck as expressing 
a particular shade of emotion belonging to a certain 
Orphic rite. But the answer, | presume, is that, after 
all, he does express it. At least, that is what the 
whole spirit of this book implies. As in some of the 
earliest poems the highest essence of poetry is already 
present, so in the earliest religious emotions, amid 
much degrading superstition, there may be present and 
vividly working the very highest aspirations that man 
can reach. Religion itself, however confused and over- 
laid with alien matter, exists from the beginning. A 
modern Polynesian or an ancient Thracian cannot ever 
describe the more subtle processes of his nature. 
They are there, but he is not the man to understand 
them, That needs a mind of quite a different order, 
a Euripides, it may be, or an Augustine, or some 
modern poet or psychologist. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 





THE ORIGINS OF DRAMA. 


THE Mepl#£vaL Stace. By E. K. Chambers. Two volumes. 
8vo. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Mr. E. K. CuamsBers has written a most delightful and 
engrossing book, but it was perhaps rather misleading to 
give it the title which he has chosen. For it is hardly, as a 
matter of fact, until we get to the appendices that we arrive 
at the subject-matter which one might expect to find 
treated in the whole work. The three most important of 
these appendices represent what must have been a very 
large amount of careful research, and are of the utmost 
value to anyone who wiskes to study the English medieval 
miracle plays, moralities, and interludes. One of them 
gives a comparative table of the subjects of the five im- 
portant English miracle cycles—the York plays, the 
Townley plays, the Chester plays, the Coventry plays, and 
the Cornwall plays: another consists of a very full list of 
the recorded imstances of the representation of medieval 
plays in England, collected in most cases from original 
sources, and of the utmost value to the historian; while 
the most important of all gives a complete bibliography of 
the extant texts of the medieval plays, with full particulars 
of the subject-matter of the plays, of the editions which 
have been published, and of where those plays which only 
exist in manuscript may be found. This appendix, from 
the point of view of the student, is the most important part 
of the book, for it gives particulars which have never yet 
been fully brought together, and affords a complete guide 
to the study of English medieval dramatic literature. 

But the body of the work should have been described 
rather as a history of the origins of modern drama than a 
description of critical analysis of the medieval stage itself. 
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And in tracing these origins Mr. Chambers certainly makes 
his inquiry pretty exhaustive. For, although he tells us 
(I. 182) that “ modern drama rose by a fairly well-defined 
line of evolution from a threefold source: the ecclesiastical 
liturgy, the farce of the mimes, the classical revivals of 
humanism,” and that “folk drama contributed but 
the tiniest rill to the mighty stream,” he devotes 
the greater part of his first volume to an analysis of the rise 
of folk-drama from its beginnings in village customs, the 
survivals of forgotten pre-Christian religious ceremonies, 
through its development in village festivals, maypole 
dances, sword dances, traditional anniversary ceremonies, 
and the rest. This, indeed, is the most interesting part of 
the book, and, under some such title as “A History of 
Village Customs” or “ Survivals of Natural Religion,” it 
would form a most important work on its own account. And 
even if it is elaborated rather out of proportion to its value 
as a contributory cause of the growth of modern drama, 
it is in itself so delightful as to be very readily forgiven. 
Pursuing this liberal interpretation of the scope of his work, 
Mr. Chambers includes in it a most interesting study of the 
origins of religion, im which it would be impertinent for 
anyone who does not possess his evidently wide knowledge 
of the subject to criticise his speculations or his conclu- 
sions. Starting from the magical charms by which primi- 
tive man attempts “to make the sun burn and the waters 
fall and the wind blow as it pleases him,” he follows the 
conception of the unseen world through the idea of the 
universe as peopled by a crowd of animistic spirits to 
the further development of the isolation of an anthropo- 
morphic god, and advances a theory that primitive reli- 
gions were divided into separate sex-cults in which the men 
were concemed with the gods of war and of the chase and 
the women with the gods of husbandry and fertility. And 
through this history of natural religion he arrives at a 
point of view which finds, not only in every unexplained 
traditional custom, but also in most of our dances, games 
and even daily habits a religious and generally a sacri- 
ficial origin. To the ignorant it may appear a little 
far fetched to suppose that the game of football had its be- 
ginning in a struggle for the head of the sacrificial animal, 
and that the traditions under which the game is played in 
some places on certain days of the year (such as the Shrove 
Tuesday scrimmage at Dorking) is merely a religious 
survival. Few of us, also, will have thought of the May King 
or Queen as representing the mock king chosen by primitive 
man for sacrifice after he had relinquished the custom of an- 
nually offering his high priest. But Mr. Chamberrs can 
trace the sacrificial origin everywhere. The country dance, 
he tells us, is in its element processional ; the round dance 
circled round the sacrifice. The man in a hobby horse 
is the frenzied worshipper careering round in the skin of 
the sacrificed animal. The Jack in the Green of May Day 
is the worshipper of another kind, securing special protec- 
tion from the god by clothing himself in his emblems. 
Nearly all children’s games, he tells us, can be similarly 
traced, and when the little ones play “oranges and 
lemons” and talk about “Here is a chopper to chop off 
your head ” they are merely performing the primitive sacri- 
fice of the heathen. The association of May Day with 
the chimney sweeps has its origin in the worshippers 
blackening their faces with the ashes of the sacrificial fire. 
The bonfires of Guy Fawkes Day have a similar history, and 
the costumed figures which urchins parade about the streets 


‘ to collect pennies on November 5 are merely a survival 


of idolatry accidentally associated with a historic occasion. 
The Christmas holly, which must be burned and not thrown 
away on the dust heap, is similarly sacred, and the mistle- 
toe, which Mr. Chambers quaintly describes as “ essential to 
the winter revels in their amorous aspect ” has its religious 
history as well. The boar’s head, as a Christmas dish, is 
sacrificial. So, we are told, is the turkey, and even the 
mince pie; while the yule log is merely the renewal of 
the hearth fire which must burn through the whole year. 


All of which, although perhaps only indirectly connected 
with the drama, is very interesting. 


The more directly dramatic development begins in 
the first chapter with a sketch of the Roman stage before 
the irruption of the barbarians, and shows how the mimes, 
partly acrobats, but partly performers of rude farces, were 
the one direct legacy which the Roman theatre left to the 
Middle Ages. Struggling all the while against the deter- 
mined hostility of the Church, the mimes, who were essen- 
tially professional performers, combined with the barbaric 
tradition of the bards, who were performers among the 
people themselves, and in whose performances the distin- 
guished men of the people and often the whole people 
took part, in the formation of the medieval minstrelsy, 
which, although it was scarcely im any sense dramatic, was 
“a proof of the enduring desire of the Western European 
peoples for something in the nature of ‘spectacula.’” 
Then, starting from the other source of folk drama, he 
traces the thread through the dramatic elements in the 
village festivals and the May games to the earliest known 
pastoral comedy, Ze Jeu deu Robin et de Marion, com- 
posed towards the end of the thirteenth century by Adan 
de la Hale, and a direct outcome of the May game itself. 
From this arose the traditional names of Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian used in the May games, and also the 
other traditional characters, especially the fool and the 
fool’s wife, in the sword dances, and more particularly in 
the morris dance. The next transition is to the mummers’ 
plays, in which the constant character of the Doctor, who 
revives one of the persons of the story from death, reveals 
once more a religious and sacrificial origin of the folk tra- 
dition. And the last development on the side of folk 
drama is the St. George’s plays and processions, some- 
times known as “ridings,” in which the dragon (in one 
manuscript deliciously referred to as “the wild worm”) 
played an annually important part. 

The winter and New Year festivals, which found their 
traditional expression in the games of the people, had their 
counterpart in other classes—among the clergy and among 
the nobles. The Feast of Fools was a clerical carnival, 
which was more natural to the soil of France than to that 
of England, and scarcely ever became very popular in this 
country. It was apparently instituted by the sub-deacons, 
who took this annual occasion to emerge from their cus- 
tomary restraint, and also to assume a mock attitude of 
superior power and position to the higher clergy, and even 
the bishops. There was apparently an elaborate ceremony 
for the festival, in which an ass played a prominent part, 
and the whole thing was a complete burlesque of the 
ritual of the Church, in which a mock bishop of fools, re- 
calling the mock king of the popular festivals, played a 
prominent part. It was all very characteristic of the 
Middle Ages, wken faith was sufficiently strong for men 
not to be afraid of ridiculing that in which they most be- 
lieved, and it was also doubtless, as Mr. Chambers says, an 
illustration of the general low standard of manners and of 
intellect in the smaller clergy—an example “of the lout 
breaking out through the cassock.” The spirit of extrava- 
gant burlesque in the whole thing was characteristic also, 
not only of the Middle Ages, but of the Gallic tempera- 
ment, which is never afraid of the most glaring expressions 
of ridicule. The following quotation from a contemporary 
letter will give some indication of the character of the 
festival : 


“Priests and clerks may be seen wearing masks and 
monstrous visages at the hours of office. They dance in 
the choir dressed as women panders or minstrels. They 
sing wanton songs. They eat black puddings at the horn of 
the altar while the celebrant is saying mass. They play 
at dice there. They cense with stinking smoke from the 
soles of old shoes. They run and leap through the church, 
without a blush at their own shame. Finally they drive 
about the town and its theatres in shabby traps and carts; 
and rouse the laughter of their fellows and the bystanders 
in infamous performances, with indecent gestures and verses 


scurrilous and unchaste.” 

The somewhat analogous festival of the Boy Bishop, 
analogous in so far as it involves the inversion of status, 
which was one of the chief characteristics of the Feast of 
Fools, took, on the other hand, a firmer root in England. 
It involved a less glaring burlesque of ritual; it was more 
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a boyish entertainment of horse play, and altogether rather 
more in sympathy with the national character. Cases of its 
regular institution are found in William of Wykeham’s 
statutes of Winchester College, of New College, Oxford, 
and in the statutes of Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
which were, of course, founded on these. It was a festival 
of the choir boys, who chose their bishop to be supreme 
tor the short term of his office, and is more or less ex- 
plained by its title. 

The Church officially, however, was in little sympathy 
with the Feast of Fools or with the Boy Bishops, and as 
these ceremonies gradually became abolished from the 
Church they were taken up by lay societies, also founding 
_ themselves on a monkish model, of which the classical 
example is Rabelais’ “ Abbaye de Theléme.” From this 
time these societies—sociétés joyeuses, as they were called 
in France—took up the representation of farces (softies) 
and mock discourses (sermons joyeux), which formed part 
of the Feast of Fools. We thus find that these soczétés 
joyeuses, whose work was afterwards taken up by the 
Guilds, combined in their performances the various ele- 
ments which came from the remnants of the Roman drama, 
were joined in the minstrels’ performances to the travli- 
tional folk drama, and then to the dramatic element in 
Church ritual. It is in them therefore that we find the 
beginning of the really continuous element which ended in 
the Elizabethan drama. 

The last influence of all, which tended to coordinate 
the heterogeneous elements into the dramatic form of the 
Elizabethans was the humanist revival of the period of 
the Reformation, which re-introduced classical traditions 
and classical learning into those forms which had sprung 
up through an almost independent evolution. Latin plays 
were given at schools, particularly at Eton and Westmin- 
stet. A polemical drama arose to voice the topical feel- 
ings of the moment among the people. And, finally, the 
whole rather confused mass is brought together and made 
living by the genius of Marlowe and of Shakespeare. 





SOME GREAT FLORENTINES. 
THe Art OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Heinrich Wo6lfflin. 
London: Heinemann. 
OF the many books given to the public during the last few 
months on the Italian art of the Renaissance, one of the 
best we have struck hitherto is that by Heinrich Wolfflin, 
Professor of Art-History at the Berlin University, which 
has been lately translated into English by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong, who is himself, as the reader will remember, the 
Director of our National Gallery at Dublin, and one of the 
most suggestive and unconventional of modern critics. Pro- 
fessor Wolfflin’s book represents an attempt, carried out 
with a severe self-control and a clear perception of the 
limitations of his design, to deal with some of the chief 
Renaissance works from the purely esthetic standpoint, 
as arrangements of form and line. Perhaps when we add 
that he has also eschewed the treatment of colour, which 
we are glad to leam from Sir Walter Armstrong he in- 
tends to deal with on a future occasion, the reader will be 
inclined to object to what may seem an undue narrowness 
of treatment. To object to this, however, is to misunder- 
stand Professor Wolfflin. The book is not intended as a 
general survey or complete summing up of the 
merits of any of the works criticised. It does not pro- 
nounce judgment, but provides us with evidence in a 
special department of the subject by the light of 
which, considered of course in its relation with 
other evidence in other departments, a judgment may 
be arrived at. The reader who studies the present work 
will perceive the advantages of such a treatment. The 
clearness which a severe suppression of the irrelevant en- 
tails was never better illustrated, and this clearness is 
itself a potent stimulant of ideas. Moreover, considered 
from even this one point of view, as compositions of form 
and line telling as “ patterns,” there is material enough in 


the works of the great Florentines to supply ample matter 
for an interesting volume. 


Professor Wolfflin gives us the impression of a man 
writing to an appreciative audience, an audience of whose 
understanding he is sure. He writes tersely, and always 
with a definite meaning. He does not shrink from saying 
a familiar thing because it is familiar, nor is he afraid of 
his own opinions when they lead him to take a line of his 
own. His strokes are clean and telling. What could be 
better than this of Giovanni Pisano? “In his more pas- 
sionate scenes there is something of Dante’s fiery spirit. 
But this very quality was his undoing. He forced ex- 
pression too far. The desire to express emotion destroyed 
the sense of form.” The weakness of the Renaissance is 
touched in that sentence; its lack of an absolutely 
sure knowledge of the laws and limits of art and 
the consequent fatal facility with which any individual 
in his straining to “force expression” could break 
through those laws and follow personal whims or 
inclinations. The Renaissance itself died of the com- 
plaint—at the hands of its greatest genius, Michelangelo ; 
but all through its history the same weakness is hinted at 
whenever an artist of exceptional force of character 
appears. The individual had too large a share in his own 
work. We are invited often to give too much to the man 
and too little to the movement. 

Or this of Giotto: “Giotto is calmer, cooler, more 
equable. His popularity will never wane, for all can under- 
stand him. The rough traits of national life appealed to 
him more strongly than its refinements, and he sought his 
effects in clarity rather than in beauty of line.” Giotto 
has ‘in him, we have always thought, just the quality of 
the old ballad-writers, the quality that keeps their poetry 
fresh. They, too, deal in the rough traits of national life, 
and they too—it is the secret of their power—seek clarity 
rather than beauty of line. Dealing further with Giotto, Pro- 
fessor Wolfflin notices how curiously lacking his figures 
are in the harmonious sweep of draperies and rhythmic 
movements and’ attitudes. “Compared with those of 
Giovanni Pisano, they are clumsy, and with those of 
Andrea Pisano, the master of the brazen gates of the Bap- 
tistry at Florence, absolutely ugly. The grouping of the 
two women who embrace and the servant attending them, 
in Andrea’s Visitation, is a sculptured melody, Giotto’s ren- 
dering is hard.” Yes, but it is also “extraordinarily ex- 
pressive.” And the upshot is “one does not easily forget 
the line of his (Giotto’s) Elizabeth bending down to look 
into the Virgin’s face; whereas of Andrea’s group one 
retains but a vague impression of harmonious curves.” 
How easy it would be to instance many old ballad pas- 
sages, hard indeed, if not positively ugly, but “ extraordina- 
rily expressive” for all that, which retain their vitality, 
while much of later poetry, softer and more refined, doubt- 
less—those “ vague impressions of harmonious curves” we 
have all admired and yawned over—have sunk into 
oblivion ! 





FRENCH PAINTING IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS, FROM 1830 TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By Camille Mauclair. London: Duckworth and Co. 
Is there something more than insular prejudice in Sarah 
Battle’s famous dictum about the “deep-seated rational 
antipathy between the English and the French”? Let us 
hope not. Certainly we can learn a great deal from the 
French nation in many things; but as certainly we have 
never been quick or docile learners at that source. In art 
our sympathies have always turned far more readily to Italy 
or to Holland. The gaps in our national collections are 
above all in the French School. The Barbizon group have 
been much sought after by English and Scotch collectors, 
just as Claude was sought after in the eighteenth century. 
But these are exceptions. Ignorance about French art is 
widespread in this country, and therefore M. Mauclair’s 
book is welcome as an attempt to bring before English 
readers something of the splendid achjevement of the nine- 
teenth century in France. For throughout that céntury 
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France was the centre and the leader of Europe in painting. 
She produced a continuous succession of masters. With 
David an abrupt and absolute break is made with the eigh- 
teenth century and its courtly or bourgeois traditions. Then 
come the great opposed figures of Ingres and Delacroix, 
neither of whom has ever received at all adequate recogni- 
tion in England. Still less known is Théodore Chas- 
sérian, one of the most remarkable painters of the century ; 
a pupil of Ingres, who nearly rivalled the austere beauty of 
his master in some early portraits, then fell more and more 
under the attraction of Delacroix’s romantic subjects and 
impassioned colour, though still retaining enough of his 
first training to produce work which was to inspire the 
serene genius of Puvis de Chavannes. With Millet a new 
element comes into French art. Deeply saturated with the 
spirit which was working in the finest minds of his time, 
its enlarged acceptance of humanity, its more serious rever- 
ence for natural beauty, he passes over the art of three cen- 
turies to drink from) the source of Michelangelo. In pure 
landscape, Corot and Rousseau led the way for a number 
of fine talents, among whom Claude Monet stands as the 
type of those who have sought and found effects of light 
which paint had never dared to attempt before. And 
the landscape element largely enters into the compositions 
of Puvis de Chavannes, the one modern artist who has 
rivalled earlier times in monumental work, and who is pro- 
bably destined to rank as the greatest French artist of the 
century. These men alone would suffice to make their age 
glorious, but there were many more. 

M. Mauclair has somewhat handicapped himself in 
treating of his subject. He sets out to prove a theory ; and 
his theory is that with the early nineteentk. century French 
art threw off the burden of Italian influence and reverted 
to its primitive tradition. He assumes that this Italian in- 
fluence was an imposition from without, “ the work of the 
Monarchy and the academic spirit.” Doubtless Italian in- 
fluence dominated French taste in the seventeenth century 
as it dominated that of the most of Europe. But the 
French genius inherits much from the Latin; it has natu- 
rally accepted Latin ideals to a degree beyond the other 
nations: witness its classical drama. And in the painting 
of the eighteenth century, from Watteau to Chardin, surely 
the French genius is apparent enough. In a word, the con- 
ditions which made for the liberation and expansion of the 
national spirit in the nineteenth century, and for its perver- 
sion or limitation in the seventeenth and eighteenth, were 
the same, more or less, for all Europe. M. Mauclair is led 
by his theory to spend a good deal of invective on the 
official art of the Ecole, for English readers not very inte- 
resting ; and it impels him to too easy acceptance of every 
new movement in revolt. He writes as if the beauty of 
proportion insisted upon by the school were a dead for- 
mula, to be overthrown by the modern cry for “ beauty of 
character”! Really, beauty of proportion lies nearer to 
the essence of art—design. Thus, like other modern critics, 
M. Mauclair is led by a wholesome revolt against canons 
stupidly applied into a dangerous lenience towards anarchy. 
This, and tke unfortunate classification into Realists, 
Symbolists, Orientalists, Characterists, Intimists, and 
other obscurant labellings, weaken the value of an account 
of the period which is useful and much needed. The illus- 
trations are abundant, though inclining to over-represent 
the lesser men and to under-represent the greater. The 
translation reads like a translation. 





THE ART OF WATTS. 

By Hugh Macmillan. The Temple Biographies. 
London: Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 
Tuts book seems out of place among the Temple Bio 
graphies, but would be no less out of place in a series that 
dealt with the great artists. The life of Mr. Watts as a 
man would be worth writing. Dr. Macmillan tried to 
write of him as an artist, but failed because he did 
not know what an artist is or how he works. The aim of 
the work, the preface says, is to give a “ literary interpreta- 
tion” of Mr. Watts’s pictures. Dr. Macmillan derived 


G. F. WatTTs. 


from the study of them “much intellectual insight and 
elevation of soul.” But to turn pictures into literature is 
both unnecessary and impossible, and you can acquire 
wsthetic insight from pictures, but not intellectual. Unfor- 
tunately, zesthetic insight is just what Dr. Macmillan lacked 
He talks about technique as if it were something that could 
be learnt outright, like the multiplication table, and then 
applied to any purpose the artist might choose. “ Judged 
by mere technical skill, Tadema and Leighton are 
perhaps better [than Mr. Watts] as mere painters.” It 
would take some pages to expose the fallacies implied in 
that sentence. William Hunt may seem to have great tech- 
nical skill to those who do not understand that he shirks 
all the real difficulties of art. But in Mr. Watts’s pictures 
there is a “lofty meaning pervading the whole,” and that 
lofty meaning is what Doctor Macmillan set out to ex- 
pound. He tells us at some length what it is, but not by 
what process it is expressed, and that is the one thing we 
want to know, for too much has been written about Mr. 
Watts’s lofty meanings and too little about the quality of 
his art; which is a pity, for both in its merits and in its 
defects it illustrates some great esthetic principles. Mr. 
Watts with splendid consistency and devotion has set him- 
self to do the greatest things in art. He has only half suc- 
ceeded, partly perhaps because of some lack of power in 
himself, but partly because he has lived in an age and 
among circumstances not favourable to the task. Like 
Michel Angelo, ne has tried to paint not particular things 
as he saw them, but typical things as he imagined them, 
composite images of an idea made up from objects actually 
seen that seemed in some way to express that idea. The 
objects chosen by Mr. Watts, as by Michel Angelo, have 
usually been human forms; and since they were typical he 
has felt that their surroundings must be typical, or at least 
not too much particularised to be incongruous with them. 
So he has followed what is called an abstract style. His pic- 
tures contain few objects, and those generalised so as to be 
consistent with the principal generalised figures. Michel 
Angelo practised the same process of abstraction, but his 
figures, though types, were overwhelmingly concrete. He 
saw them and painted them as clearly and exactly as 
Velasquez saw and painted Philip IV. So he escaped 
vagueness and emptiness ; for the content of a picture must 
be what is seen with the eye, and if the painter has little 
to show to it his pictures will be empty of content. The 
images of Michel Angelo were so substantial because his 
mind was stored with real forms seen and scientifically 
understood, and these forms were the material out of which 
he shaped his images. But Mr. Watts’s pictures raise a doubt 
whether he has much of a store of real forms in his mind, 
and so whether the idea of Death or Love, as the case 
may be, can force itself wholly into a human shape in his 
imagination. His figures are often not concrete enough to 
give weight to his pictures; and no doubt he has felt this 
himself, for he has used colour as an auxiliary to form, and, 
as Tintoret has proved, colour may be used as imaginatively 
as form. But to be imaginative in colour also needs great 
clearness of vision and a memory stored with actual ob- 
servations, and Mr. Watts’s colour is apt to raise the same 
doubt as his form. It is not. applied enough to actual 
things. Too often actual things are not merely bathed but 
drowned in it. It is apt, in fact, to be rather fanciful 
than imaginative, to be taken up with itself rather than 
with the matter in hand. While working his paint into a 
texture that will produce rich colours he loses the form 
under the texture and gives colours only, not coloured 
things. Now, all these weaknesses, it is to be noticed, 
whatever their ultimate causes may be, betray themselves 
in technical defects. But the ultimate cause is often, per- 
haps, the lack of that early and severe technical training 
which enabled the great Italians to do much instinctively 
that the modern artist can only do by painful and con- 
scious labour. The boy undistracted by the impulse to 
express himself can learn much of the craft of painting 
more easily than the man possessed by that impulse. The 
modern artist seldom learns anything of his craft in boy- 
hood, and afterwards has to find out much of it by himself. 
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There is no method taught that can be used for a grand 
style of painting ; no formule or recipes such as the Vene- 
tians had for the mixing or handling of colour. Mr. Watts 
has had to find out! nearly everything technical for himself, 
and has been helped by no systematic economy of labour. 
The result may be seen in his pictures. There is the 
weariness of half-baffled strength in them, and often rather 
labour itself than the triumphant fruit of labour. 

All his uncertainties of aim reveal themselves in his 
execution because he is of too honest a mind to conceal 
them with any trick of pretended mastery. There are 
painters who have such a professional manner that they 
almost persuade you their shortcomings are intended and 
only merits you fail to understand. If Mr. Watts cannot do a 
thing, he confesses it, so that he often seems more of an 
amateur than the man who has not a tenth of his technical 
skill. Jt does not need much technique to do what is not 
worth doing, but it would need the technique of Tintoret 
to do what Mr. Watts attempts; and even if he had it he 
would still be beset with dangers which never threatened 
Tintoret ; above all, with that fear of the commonplace 
that must haunt every artist in a time when even tradition 
has been vulgarised. You can often see that Mr. Watts is 
haunted by that fear, and has had to fight his way through 
many rejections. Instead of the exact strong image he 
would evoke, vague and stale conventions have crowded 
on him, and he has tired himself in the mere effort to get 
them out of the way. So some of his forms seem to be 
made up of rejections, and altogether negative, like the 
male figure in “ Love and Life” which is only a bleak, un- 
sightly foil to the living and delicate female figure beside it. 

Yet one says so much against Mr. Watts only when 
comparing him to the greatest masters of the greatest art, 
and it is right so to compare him because he has their 
qualities with some imperfections. To see one of his pic- 
tures at the Academy is to be reminded that great art has 
been and may yet be again. The great artists of our time 
have either a narrow perfection like Whistler or a laboured 
and inadequate nobility like Watts. They shut out all 
ideas from their minds or labour with splendid failure to 
express them. A picture of Watts’s is like the wreck of a 
great masterpiece. You feel the masterpiece is there, but 
some veil obscures it from you. You fall short of realising 
it just because the painter fell short; but only by a little, 
and that it should be so little is enough to prove that in a 
great age he might have been one of the great painters of 
the world. 





THE NEMESIS OF WHISTLER’S TEACHING. 
Tue Art or J. McNemLt WuistLer. By T. R. Way and 
G. R. Dennis. London: George Bell and Sons. ros. 6d. net. 
THE first book about Whistler's art is out, and the most 
important lesson it teaches us is that of the difficulty of 
dealing with the subject in any sort of literary form. It 
seems a strange thing that so great an artistic celebrity 
should be so singularly unadapted to the writer’s purpose ; 
yet, in the light of the volume before us, this fact would 
appear to be undeniably true. The present authors have 
produced a work, dealing specifically with Whistler’s art, 
which, despite their apparent qualifications for the task, 
succeeds only in being inordinately dull. Without stop- 
ping to inquire what a lighter, more brilliant pen might 
have accomplished in the same circumstances, we hasten 
to assure the intending reader that the fault is not entirely 
that of Messrs. Way and Dennis; they have merely been 
conscientious—almost pathetically conscientious—in their 
application of Whistler’s art teaching to their literary style. 
That genius uttered many great and profound precepts for 
the guidance of his followers. But the chief precept that 
he inculcated was that of Art for Art’s sake. He taught 
that Art existed solely for the pleasure of the eyes, he 
denied the right of anybody to read literary or historical 
meanings into his works, and forbade his admirers to attach 
a human significance to anything he did—even to such a 
human picture as the “ Portrait of his Mother.” The fact, 
he maintained, that the portrait was that of his mother was 


no business of theirs. Art was for the artist. Art-criticism 
was merely “mediocrity flattered into acknowledging 
mediocrity” and an unnecessary nuisance. It was all a 
fine, bold declaration of the superiority of the chosen few ; 
more sweeping, maybe, than he thought or intended, but at 
that it has remained. Probably, indeed, at the time of 
making it, he had no thought of future literary appreciators, 
neither is it likely that he would have allowed such a 
thought to trouble him or modify his opinion, had it 
occurred. Now, however, we see the Nemesis that his 
teaching brings on the guiltless heads of those who would 
immortalise him in letters as they imagine he would have 
chosen to be immortalised. The obligation on these true 
believers is that they should write of Whistler's art as 
Whistler himself spoke of it. They must not let their 
critical fancy have its freedom, for fear lest it should over- 
step the boundaries of Whistlerian criticism. They must 
cite Nature only in a whisper, because Nature, after all, 
was only an inharmonious mass, out of different parts of 
which an unerring genius selected the raw materials for his 
harmonies. Literary meanings are taboo, topographical 
allusions poison; art must be kept divorced from life , 
tones, arrangements in colour, notes, symphonies, scherzos, 
must alone be described with due solemnity. 

With the burden of this responsibility upon them 
Messrs. Way and Dennis have taken the first step towards 
Whistler's canonisation. They describe the symphonies, 
scherzos, &c., with gusto; they read no meanings into his 
work. They view the antagonism he provoked with a placid 
wonderment which at this time of day is rather irritating, 
especially as they seem fully aware that Whistler's method 
of letting the public see what art really is was to place his 
on a pedestal high above that public’s head. The total re- 
sult is a kind of catalogue raisonné of the pictures, lightened 
only by a few scraps of a more generally informative nature. 
The impression that the reader receives is not that these 
works are those of a master or the reverse, but that they are 
very much admired of Messrs. Way and Dennis. However, 
the construction of the volume, so far as information goes, 
may be briefly indicated. Chapter I. gives a bare skeleton 
of the artist’s life, Chapter II. deals with him generally as a 
painter, succeeding sections describe his portraits, noc- 
turnes and marines, etchings, lithographs, pastels, water- 
colours, and decorative works. There is a final chapter on 
him “as a writer.” We are reminded, also, that he de- 
signed his own picture frames, and we learn that his earliest 

icture was a water-colour drawing illustrating an episode 
in “ Pickwick,” which he executed at the age of twelve. 
There are also quotations from Whistler’s own writings and 
from those of the late Mr. Henley, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Walter Sickert, and Mr. George Moore, and a variety of 
more or less familiar anecdotes. Of such matter is this 
critical appreciation compounded. The kindest excuse that 
can be made for its production is the suggestion that it is 
merely meant as a stopgap to fill the time that must elapse 
before the issue of the more ample biography promised in 
the near future. Judged, however, on its own merits, it 
adds nothing to the most casual estimate ever formed of 
Whistler and his art ; and if the purpose was to extend the 
circle of Whistler’s popularity or even to state a personal 
view of his many-sided genius, the failure is complete and 
dismal. 





THE TEACHING OF SCULPTURE. 
Mopetiinc: A Guide for Teachers and Students. By E. 
Lanteri. Vol. Il. London: Chapman and Hall. 1s. net. 
Or all the hard and bitter things that have been said com 
cerning our system of art instruction by the critics of other 
nations, none comes so disagreeably near the literal truth 
as that attributed to a certain Frenchman. “ Your artists 
are not teachers, and your teachers are not artists,” he re- 
marked. Apart from the salaries which are nowadays 
offered as inducement to undertake educational work of 
this class—salaries so low that they can only tempt those 
who have failed as creative artists—the possession.of artis- 
tic knowledge and the power of imparting it to others are 
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so rarely found in combination that the above gem of 
criticism is abundantly justified. We are reminded of the 
saying and of its truth in reading Professor Lanteri’s book 
on Modelling, because the author is one, if not the only, 
brilliant exception to a general rule. Succeeding Jules 
Dalou in the Chair of Sculpture at the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, he has devoted himself to the 
guidance of students with a rare energy and enthusiasm, 
and at the same time without failing to give expression to 
his individual talent in the examples which he contributes 
periodically to the sculpture section at Burlington House. 
It might be said of M. Lanteri’s work that he takes Nature 
for his inspiration and the best Greek sculpture for his 
guide, being drawn towards the latter by reason of its 
purity gua sculpture, not only as regards its perfection of 
human form and drapery, but also because of its avoidance 
of linear or aérial perspective or any other devices that give 
a sort of sham pictorialism to the sculpture of the later 
Renaissance and succeeding ages. 

However, in these pages we have not to deal with 
M. Lanteri’s art, but with his teaching. To summarise 
shortly the contents of this volume, the first chapter is 
devoted to modelling in relief, wherein his recommenda- 
tions as to the kind of relief best adapted to the powers 
of a beginner, as to the vexed question of pose, and, 
especially, as to the vitally different ways of approaching 
sculpture in relief and in the round, are clearly set forth 
and demonstrated by illustrations. Drapery, which the 
teacher aptly describes as “ the generalisation of clothing,” 
is the next subject ; and here he insists on what we believe 
to be the practice of many good sculptors—Leighton 
adopted it in painting—namely, that the workman should 
model his figure in the nude before draping it. The pur- 
pose of drapery to explain, not to hide, the human form, 
the need tor the student to determine a point of radiation 
for the folds, otherwise to find a line of expression, are 
useful maxims persuasively put forward. Dealing, in the 
third place, with glyptic art, the author devotes a short 
space to the almost extinct cameo, and then proceeds to a 
very full description of medal-making, tracing the process 
from the wax model to the plaster cast, and showing the 
necessity for ceaseless care and elaboration during the 
various stages, to the end that superfluous detail may be 
eliminated and the essentials of simplicity and clear con- 
tour achieved. The fourth chapter, om composition, gives 
us an interesting insight into Professor Lanteri’s method 
of teaching. Thus he holds that composition, strictly 
speaking, is not teachable, in that it is governed by no ab- 
solute laws such as control the drawing of human anatomy ; 
there are, however, certain “ conventions,” culled from ob- 
servation of past masters in the art, which it is well to study 
and keep in mind, without attempting their too literal ap- 
plication. Composition, therefore, provided that the 
student is properly equipped before he tries it, is on the 
whole a matter of taste. 

With a reference to a usefully exhaustive account of 
the @ cire perdue process of casting in bronze, we may 
bring our short survey of the technical matter that the book 
contains to an end. For the general guidance of the 
student there are certain recommendations, one or two of 
which may be mentioned. M. Lanteri urges, for instance, 
that the you:z sculptor should draw from memory at night 
that which he has done from a model during the 
day; maintaining that by this means the power to 
grasp and remember essentials will be greatly 
increased. There are some useful suggestions, too, 
concerning the kind of pose and movement that accords 
well with different sorts of sculpture and also with the 
different materials used. All these we would commend to 
the notice of the student. However, the quality which, in 
addition to his practical knowledge, places M. Lanteri in 
the front rank of art-teachers is his full recognition of the 
fact that the art intelligence is a delicate mechanism, which 
has to be stimulated to follow its own path, not goaded to 
proceed along one already trodden. It is this recognition of 
the individual, involving as it does a certain self-effacement 


on the part of the teacher, that makes for success in the 
evolving of artists. That teacher should be “ impersonal.” 
He should give of his experience where necessary, not in 
didactic fashion, but “for what it is worth.” He should, 
in other words, walk alongside the pupil, not in front of 
him. M. Lanteri has proceeded on these lines—with what 
success the men who have served apprenticeship to him, 
not less than the tribute conveyed in Sir W. B. Richmond’s 
preface to this volume, amply testify. We take leave with 
regret of his brightly-written and admirably-illustrated 
book. 





THE GREAT BARBARIAN. 

THE ART OF THE VATICAN. By Mary Knight Potter. 
George Bell and Son. 6s. net. 

THERE is something about Michelangelo—his violence 
and heat, his forcible and characteristic manner—that 
seems to call forth a corresponding style in the people who 
write about him. His critics catch something of his own 
energy. His art is so much his own, so entirely a personal 
matter, that in his case the praise or blame ordinarily 
diffused over a period or a school is concentrated on an 
individual, and acquires the heat that personal judgments 
have. Miss Mary Knight Potter, in her Art of the 
Vatican, is susceptible to this personal ascendency. As 
soon as she approaches the sphere of influence of Michel- 
angelo her calmness deserts her and her criti- 
cism loses its sense of proportion. “The marvel that his 
brush wrought,” she exclaims, “ has placed him beyond all 
competition, as far away from the striving and imitation 
of those who come after as it is from all who had gone be- 
fore.” And, to confine ourselves to one more example, she 
says of the Sistine roof, “ Even before the mighty design 
and undermeaning have been perceived one exclaims, 
‘Truly here was the greatest genius of the sixteenth or 
of any century.” These, of course, are not weighed 
words; they are not aimed at a mark, but are shot off 
into the air. All the same, they beget in one the wish 
to supply the sense of measure that is wanting, and perhaps 
the quickest way of doing that in this case is to remember 
what kind of a movement the Italian Renaissance was. 

If we were strictly logical we should probably use 
Renaissance art as the interpreter of classic. Instead of 
this, in our gratitude to it for all it has done for us, we 
treat it as an original source of inspiration. We think 
about it and write about it and deduce laws from it as if 
it were one of those great, spontaneous and unconscious 
evolutions the vital principle of which is within them. 
But all this, though it may have startling effects on our 
own conception of art, does not alter the truth about the 
Rennaissance or give it the unquestionable sincerity that 
the great, spontaneous evolutions have. When art dealers 
imitate antiques they call their imitations, not renaissances, 
but, confidentially, fakes. The Renaissance is not, of 
course, imitative in this literal, complete fashion, but there 
is woven into its very texture, gloried in as the mark of 
culture and cropping out in every manifestation of its 
art and literature, a strong imitative taint which is never 
thrown off. Renaissance art is not only derived from 
classic but remains always to some extent imitative of it; 
and in so far as it was imitative it partakes of the nature 
of a fake; that is to say, it lacks the sincerity of an 
original movement. 

And merely to contrast it with any original 
movement is sufficient to show this. Gothic is 
comparatively stinted in variety and richness of output, 
but in Gothic there is, as everyone must feel, an earnest- 
ness, a power, and a depth that are quite lacking in the Re- 
naissance. What we may happen to think of Gothic 
architecture does not signify; ugly or beautiful, to stand 
in a Gothic Cathedral is to stand in the presence of a spirit 
more powerful and profound than the spirit that animates 
the great Italian movement. Such a contrast shows up 
instantly the weakness in the Renaissance; its inward 
fatal insincerity. Michelangelo may have been the 
greatest genius as he certainly was the greatest personal 
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force of the Renaissance, but he embodied its weakness 
as well as its strength. He has all the vigour, the creative 
power, the amazing energy that belong to it as a genuine 
and vital movement, and he has also all the conscious love 
of display of his own powers, the admiration of things that 
strike the attention and rouse wonder—of startling effects 
of skill and knowledge and craftsmanship—which belong 
to it as an imitative movement. 

And, indeed, there could be no better proof of the 
weakness and comparative superficialness of the 
Renaissance than the effect that Michelangelo himself 
had upon it. A movement in art grows by what is im- 
personal and freely given up to it, and is disintegrated by 
personal and private claims. The lesser men of the 
Renaissance could find a current to float them. The 
movement grew till it reached Michelangelo. In him 
it found a personal force greater than itself. Nothing of 
him is dedicated. He took the Renaissance into his own 
hands and used it for his own ends. Two hundred years 
ot patient addition and gradual progress led up to Michel- 
angelo; after him came nothing. ‘There was no cause left 
when he had done with it; there was only himself. He 
slew the Renaissance as an art movement, and he did so by 
turning it into a personal movement. ll the developing 
traditions of art had been converted into the gigantic men- 
nerisms of an individual, ar.d thenceforth to engage in art 
meant to imitate Michelangelo. 

So when we are confronted by such sayings as those 
I have quoted of Miss Potter’s, to the effect that Michel- 
angelo is the greatest genius that ever lived, our simplest 
course, perhaps, is not to try and define the extent of 
his genius, but to remember that the movement that 
backed him up was wanting itself in sincerity and power. 
Miss Potter treats the classical sculptors of the Vatican 
rather slightly, and she does so evidently because there is 
in them none of the personal force and personal interest 
that there is in the works of Michelangelo. They are, how- 
ever, all of them, the greatest as the least, manifestations 
of a movement in art so powerful, and with principles of 
its own so firmly established, that no individual could pos- 
sibly play the tricks with it that Michelangelo played 
with the Renaissance. Our estimate of Michelangelo 
must depend a good deal, it seems to me, on our esti- 
mate of classic art. To those for whom art is something 
to be turned to personal uses he will stand pre-eminent. 
To those, on the contrary, for whom it has an existence 
and laws of its own he will always be, what he would 
have been to the Greeks, and what he has often been called 
—the Great Barbarian. 





SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Dr. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. THE DANCE 
OF Lire. THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH (2 vols.). 
Tue History OF JOHNNY QUAE Genus. DR. SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF A WIFE. DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF CONSOLA- 
TION. LiFE IN LONDON. THE ANALysiIs OF THE HUNTING 
Fietp. THE LiFe OF A SPORTSMAN. NATIONAL SPorRTS. 
Hanpy ANDY. COMPLEAT ANGLER. London: Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d. per vol. 

Witt1am ComsE, the author of the seven books before us, 

was born in London in the year 1741. His parents were 

wealthy people, of dubious character (according to one 
account), who took little interest in their boy, but sent him, 
in due course, to be thrashed at Eton, and thence, with 
some rudiments of Greek and Latin, to the University of 
Oxford. At college he distinguished himself by his vicious 
habits, at a time when vice was too common at- Oxford to 
draw much obloquy upon its followers. With wine, and 
cards, and rousing of the night-owl in catches, he seems to 
have passed some eighteen months at Oxford with satis- 
faction to himself, though his sudden leaving of the col- 
lege, in 1761, points at some unrecorded prompting from 
those in authority. He left England for some years at this 
juncture, to travel in France and Italy, where he made 
water-colour sketches (all brown paint and bitumen, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time), and met Laurence 
Sterne, then upon his Sentimental Journey. 


On his return he set up as a man of fashion, for he 
had a certain sum of money in his purse, and we read of 
him, in Bath, as one of the most exquisite of the bloods 
there, going elegantly in flowered silk. He was tall, and of 
extreme beauty, a dark, handsome fellow of a commanding 
presence. He was a brilliant talker, and at all points “ the 
fine gentleman.” He kept always two carriages and a host 
of footmen. His sword, no doubt, was a dainty thing in 
steel and silver. His manner was the Rape of the Lock in 
human terms. 

Dice, and the giving of bouquets; wine and the pay- 
ing of the reckoning, at last sent his laces to pawn and the 
gilt establishment to auction. There was nothing else to 
be done. The money was gone. And the fine friends, no 
doubt, with the scented perukes dropping powder upon the 
silken coats, crept away upon tiptoe, with thin lips curved 
in a sneer, glad that the golden guineas had come to them 
from one so spendthrift, so wasteful, as William Combe 
had been. Evidence shows that the smash was like the 
breaking of porcelain, complete and final, and Combe’s 
conduct appears to have been branded with several ugly 
terms, “fraudulent,” “ dishonourable,” “ dastardly,” &c. 
We see a very frightened and frowsy William Combe dodg- 
ing down the hedgerows towards the sea, towards some 
Calais packet, out of reach of clutching catchpolls, out of 
reach of the grim haunts knowm as the Fleet, the King’s 
Bench, the Marshalsea. There was to be no more scent 
and silk and delicacy for many years. Nothing but a grim 
and bitter drilling in the ranks, in a red coat, with floured 
hair stuck down with candle-grease, carrying a firelock in 
a line regiment of the King of France. 

Whether he tired of glory, as glory showed to a private 
soldier shortly before the Revolution, we do not know, but 
he found means to lay aside his share of it and to become 
a waiter in a tavern. This proved to be a step towards 
promotion as a cook, and as a cook he worked for several 
mouths, finally returning to London, to spend various years 
in prison for debt. We do not know when he began to 
write as a journalist, though no doubt it was before the end 
of the century. It was in 1812 that his writing began to 
be known, for in that year Ackermann, the print and book- 
seller, bought a series of plates from Rowlandson, repre- 
senting the travels of a quaint clergyman through various 
parts of the country. Ackermann cast about for someone 
to write a tale in verse to fit these plates, and hit upon 
Combe, who wrote Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque, 
a poem of many thousand lines, without seeing the artist 
who had created the character. Combe was at that time 
living “in the rules” of the King’s Bench. 

The success of the book was immediate and great, and 
was followed up by the production of similar books: 7'he 
Dance of Life, the English Dance of Death (in two vols.), 
the History of Johnny Quae Genus, Dr. Syntax in Search 
of a Wife, and Dr. Syntax in Search of Consolation. All 
of these were illustrated by the coarse, living pictures of 
Rowlandson, and all sold well, though none so well as the 
first book of the series. The reprint before us is very valu- 
able, and very cheap, and of convenient size. The repro- 
ductions of Rowlandson’s pictures ar2 beautifully done in 
colour, and those who are fond of old English illustrated 
books will find these charming little volumes a good equiva- 
lent for the costly early issues. 

The series came to an end im 1821, when Combe was 
in his eightieth year, almost worn out by the adventures of 
his manhood. His verse grew more moral as he grew 
older, and as his early books were of a deadly orthodoxy, 
his iater books tend to be dull. They are in the four- 
footed couplet, like the jog-trot ambling of a nag, a metre 
and manner no longer popular. William Combe died in 
1823, an old, tired penitent, “in the rules” of the King’s 
Bench. His verse is still read by hunting parsons, old 
fiery squires, port-wine and gout men. It is easy, it is not 
thoughtful, it is the versified thought of its readers. And 
by fortune it is most admirably illustrated. 

The redoubtable Pierce Egan (the elder) published 
the first edition of Zfe in London in July, 1821 ; with many 
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illustrations by the two Cruikshanks. Its success was un- 
precedented, and though one finds a difficulty in believing 
the fact, the book was dramatised, and the play produced, 
two months after its publication. To all who wish for 
knowledge of the inner life of a Buck of the Regency, the 
book must always be a standard work. For Pierce Egan 
wrote not from hearsay but from a fulness of knowledge 
which must amaze the student. He was the Time incar- 
nate. In him, in his clothes, speech, thoughts, likings, the 
very essence of his age was to be seen. And folk will turn 
to him (as for knowledge of earlier ages they turn to Hey- 
wood, or Shadwell, or Colley Cibber), for the petty prose 
facts of the eighteen-hundreds, neglected by greater men. 
Pierce Egan was born in 1772, and made a reputation by 
his reports of prize-fights, races, baitings, dog-fights, and 
public hangings. He had a sort of flimsy humour and a 
sort of vivid energy. He wrote that useful history called 
Boxiana. He jested lightly with the private life of the 
Prince of Wales. He wrote a very thorough account of the 
Weare and Thurtell case, amd in a brilliant little piece of 
biography he told the tale of D. S. Hayward, a profligate 
scoundrel of his time. Egan died full of years and honours 
in 1849. 

Among other charming reprints in this series we may 
instance The Analysis of the Hunting Field, the Life of a 
Sportsman, and the National Sports of Great Britain, all 
very beautifully illustrated, in colour, by Henry Alken. 
Lover's Handy Andy, and Walton’s Compleat Angler, with 
illustrations in black and white, some of them woodcuts, 
are also before us. The series should be very popular. 





THE GREEK STYLE. 

By H. B. Walters. London: Methuen. 
How is it that in every book dealing with Greek art the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles of architecture are all 
treated not only as of Greek origin but as typical and 
characteristic styles of Greek building? The result is apt 
to be misleading, and the consequence is that most people 
have an idea that the Greeks built in all these styles in- 
differently, and that Ionic and Corinthian are just as 
much representative of Greek taste as Doric. The 
fiction, through some oversight probably, has been 
acquiesced in not only in the average hand-book but in 
such important works as those of Fergusson and other 
writers. Mr. Walters, in his little book on Greek art, 
which has just appeared, would really have done a ser- 
vice to the average reader if he had pointed out that Ionic 
and Corinthian were not, in any serious meaning of the 
term, Greek styles at all. Instead of this he treats all 
three as if they were about om a par, one as much Greek 
as the other. 

The home of Ionic is Asia Minor. Without debat- 
ing the conflicting theories of Greek origins, it seems to be 
agreed that the great South-West migration of the original 
people took a two-fold direction: one movement led 
southward and struck the Mediterranean, along the coast 
of Asia Minor; the other kept inland, and eventually 
felt its way down into the Peloponese. The first section 
became in course of time more than half Orientalised. 
They became a sea-coast and maritime people. They mixed 
and competed with those fetchers and carriers of the old 
world, the Pheenicians. Their soul was in commerce and 
trade. They assimilated the East, and in the Ionic style, 
which they made peculiarly their own, we see an Asiatic 
form of architecture touched with Greek refinement. 

In so far, then, as this Orientalised branch of the race 
may be called Greek at all, the Ionic style is no doubt a 
Greek style. At the same time no one, in speaking of 
Greek art, thinks of this Asia Minor branch. That 
branch achieved nothing memorable in any department of 
art until, many centuries later, there came a backward 
movement from Greece itself to the Asia Minor coast, and 
with it an imported feeling for art. Greek art proper, the 
art we all think of when we use the words “ Greek art,” was 


GREEK ART. 


the creation of that section of the race which turned its 
back on the East and preserved its identity intact among 
the rude hills of the country we still call Greece. Greek 
art is the art of Greece, and of those colonies—the colonies, 
namely, of Sicily and South Italy—then known as Greater 
Greece, which were peopled direct from the mother 
country. 

What place, then, among these people does Ionic and 
Corinthian architecture hold? Many readers will be quite 
surprised to learn that only in one spot among them did 
either style so much as show itself. The spot where both 
these alien styles showed themselves was Athens, as it was 
quite sure to be if they got a footing anywhere, for Athens 
was essentially the Greek State in touch with the world, 
and the world then meant the East. In Athens there is 
the Erectheum on the Acropolis, an exquisitely graceful 
little bit of architecture, quite irregular, but in its fantastic 
way perfect, and the miniature temple of Victory, which is 
a mere ornament a few feet long. These are Ionic. There 
are also down in the town two tiny and much later little 
specimen of Corinthian, the Choragic Monument and the 
Temple of the Winds. 

These four little buildings, of which all save the Erec- 
theum are on the most diminutive scale and in no sense 
serious architectural creations, are the only buildings exist- 
ing in all Greece, or the Greek colonies, in the Corinthian 
or Ionic styles. The serious temples even in Athens were 
Doric. All the temples throughout the rest of Greece, 
throughout Sicily and South Italy, were invariably Doric. 
In Sicily alone the writer can recall some fourteen or 
fifteen temples still remaining (there are four or five at 
Girgenti and half a dozen at Selinuntum), all of which are 
in the Doric style. In short, it is not too much to say that 
Greek architecture, certainly all Greek architecture of a 
serious and monumental character, consists of Doric and 
of Doric alone. So far from its being the case that a Greek 
architect had the choice of several national styles to select 
from, the truth is that he had one style only, no divergence 
from which was even conceivable. He would no more 
have thought of building a temple in the Corinthian or 
Ionic manner than one of our thirteenth-century architects 
would have thought of building an English Cathedral in the 
likeness of a Chinese Pagoda. 

We have made too much of the point, perhaps, but it 
is worth noticing because Doric being the only afchitecture 
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Daily Telegraph.—“ Two brilliant volumes, well worthy to be set by the side 
Napier’s * History of the Peninsular War.’ The journal is of unusual 
interest, for it is exceedingly outspoken and frank.” : 

Datly Chronicle.—" This enthralling journal of a fine soldier's lite.” 

Pail Mail Gazette.—“ At last we have the real Moore revealed to us ; the man 
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THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. A Narra- 
tive of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, 
Tibetans, Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai and the 
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of pure form, is the only one which correctly interprets the 
Greek genius; so that to conceive of the other styles as 
typically Greek is altogether misleading. Apart from this 
we have nothing but commendation to offer Mr. Walter's 
volume, which forms a valuable and pretty addition to 
Messrs. Methuen’s very delightful little series of art books. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF FRENCH PAINTING. 
FRENCH PAINTING IN THE XVI. CentTuRY. By L. Dimier. 

Translated by Harold Child. London: Duckworth and Co. 

78. 6d. 
Tuts book is mainly an account of the efforts of Francis I. 
and his successors of the sixteenth century to establish 
the art of painting in France. There was a medieval 
school of painting in France before Francis I., and some 
writers have regretted that the foreign art imported by 
Francis put an end to it. M. Dimier does not share 
these regrets. The indigenous art, he says, was insignifi- 
cant and almost childish. The foreign art that took its 
place really taught Frenchmen how to paint. It may be that 
M. Dimier makes too little of the indigenous art, but it 
is certain that it could not have continued to develop 
naturally while the splendours of Italian painting were 
culminating on the other side of the Alps. Without the 
conscious efforts of Francis I. the triumphs of Michael 
Angelo and Tintoret must have made the French painters 
discontented with their own narrow art. Even the more 
distant and important art of Flanders was bewildered 
for a time by the enchantment of Italy. The homely 
Flemish painters tried to put on Italian grace, and Rubens 
himself was half a Venetian. In the sixteenth century 
the whole world of art Italianised, and France, herself 
a Latin nation and a near neighbour of Italy, could not 
escape the fashion. Francis was a passionate admirer 
of Italian art, and, as became a Frenchman, affected the 
great draughtsmen rather than the great colourists. He 
wished to transport the “ Last Supper” to Paris, and at 
last prevailed on Lionardo himself to come to France. But 
Lionardo was old and occupied with many things besides 
painting. He painted little himself, and established no 
school in France. After three years he died, and Andrea 
del Sarto, the next of the King’s importations, did nothing 
more important. Lionardo died in 1519. For some time 
Francis was absorbed in his own political and military 
troubles, but in 1531 Rosso arrived in France, and in 
1532 Primaticcio. The choice of these two painters is 
significant and prophetic of the whole course of one side 
of French art. Rosso was an imitator of Michael Angelo, 
and had learnt a good deal about decoration from Raphael. 
Primaticcio’s art was derived from Michael Angelo, Giulio 
Romano, and Correggio. It was a perfect instance of 
the hybrid art of the sixteenth century, and a combination 
of all its most fashionable elements. These two artists 
were the ancestors of a long line of French painters—of 
those official, academic, decorators, learned and modish, 
ambitious and sparkling, effective, but a little shallow— 
whose works adorn many public buildings all over France. 
It has been regretted that Francis did not go to Venice 
for his artists, but he was a true Frenchman in his choice. 
French academic art has never had Venetian qualities. 
Louis XIV., a true Imperialist, preferred his own Lebrun 
to Paul of Verona. Venetian art has never seemed 
learned or orderly enough to please the official taste «f 
France. Primaticcio’s pictures are so perfectly in accord 
with that taste that they seem curiously French to us 
now, for their characteristics have become French in the 
three centuries during which France has had an art of 
her own. But, besides her academic art, France for two 
hundred years at least has had another kind of 
art in violent contrast to it, and _ this, too, had 
its beginning in the sixteenth century in the 
work of the two Clouets. It was a humble beginning 
compared with the exotic glories of Fontainebleau. 
The Clouets were Flemings, with none of the prestige of 
Rome or Mantua about them. It is not known how Jean 
Clouet came to France. He and his son painted simple and 


quiet portraits quite empty of Italian parade or gusto. 
Yet their works, especially those of Francois, the younger 
Clouet, are also curiously French. They have the French 
exactitude and delicacy, the thoroughness and _ sincerity, 
which the unacademic French artists Jearnt from Flanders 
and Holland. The Clouets were succeeded by a number 
of artists who drew admirable portraits in chalk, portraits 
that recall the beautiful drawings of Watteau. Then for a 
time academic French art was altogether triumphant. But 
for two centuries the history of French painting has been 
the history of a conflict between the two influences. Yet 
it is a strange fact that the unacademic art has been most 
enriched by foreign inspirations. Watteau, fashionable 
but most unacademic, was a Fleming, who looked back not 
only to Rubens but to Giorgione. Chardin was fed by the 
Dutchmen and Velasquez. The Romantics worshipped 
Rembrandt, the Venetians, the English, everyone, in fact, 
except Raphael and the masters adored by French official 
art. But amid all these alarms and excursions, French offi- 
cial art has continued steadily along the lines laid down by 
Rosso and Primaticcio. Theirs is the art which the ordi- 
nary Frenchman understands and admires. Unlike us, he 
has at least a definite national taste, and no number of 
insurgents of genius can shake his confidence in it. M. 
Dimier himself, a learned critic who can admire every 
school, praises Rosso and Primaticcio with a warmth no 
Englishman could feel towards them, and with a precision 
and logic that show he has reason for his enthusiasm. Aca- 
demic French art, like Augustan French literature, is not to 
English taste, and that is all we can safely say about it. We 
are fortified, however, in our indifference by the periodical 
revolts of great French artists whose work we can admire 
without reservation. M. Dimier’s book is not only learned 
and thorough, but full of eloquent and precise criticism, 
such as only Frenchmen can write. All that can be said 
against it is that it is not so well arranged as most French 
books. The translation by Mr. Harold Child is too good 
for the name of the translator to be omitted from the title- 
page. There are many interesting illustrations of works 
little known in England. 





AN ETCHER AS WATER-COLOURIST. 
CRUIKSHANK’S WATER-CoLours. With Introduction by Joseph 
Grego. London: A. and C. Black. 20s. net. 

It is almost a truism to say that the general public of to-day 
think of George Cruikshank as of a brilliant etcher perverse 
in his addiction to the grotesque, wonder vaguely if he in- 
vented Boz, and pass on. They know that his best period 
was before the advent of the half-tone block and the con- 
sequent heyday of wash-drawing, and they figure him as in- 
cessantly occupied with what he termed the “ slavish 
work ” of a needle which actually produced between two 
and three thousand etchings. The fact that his gigantic 
oil-painting “The Worship of Bacchus” inhabits a dun- 
geon in the National Gallery is unlikely to advertise his 
work in colour, and reflects pathos on this beautiful volume 
which brings together with appropriate letterpress repro- 
ductions by Hentschel’s colourtype process of three suites 
of Cruikshank’s water-colours, after his designs for Oliver 
Twist, The Miser’s Daughter, and Maxwell’s History 
of the Irish Rebellion in 1798. The original series of 
water-colours for the latter two books were formerly in the 
galleries of the Royal Aquarium, but were sold by auction 
to Mr. Sabin for £190 and £180 respectively. Mr. Grego’s 
volume is apparently now the only medium by which the 
public can make their acquaintance, and this fact alone 

establishes its cheapness and worth. 

Cruikshank was, of course, accustomed to what we 
call a “twopence coloured” mode of illustrating from his 
earliest youth. His political caricatures of Napoleon and 
the Regency seem dead without their paint, and one of the 
most curious features in the history of caricature is the 
supremacy of mere printer’s ink where once was a jubilee 
of cardinal hues. Cruikshank’s early book illustrations 
were also often coloured ; a statement which immediately 
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J.M. DENT & Co.'s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
SAVONAROLA: A City’s Tragedy. By 


NEWMAN Howarp. 

Athenaeum says :—“ If we know anything of that rare thing called poetry, this 
play is the true matter, great in theme, great in conception, and great in 
form. An assurance of style, a dignity without parade, a plain poignancy of 
thought and expression, are essential for lasting work, and all these gifts are 
Mr. Howard's.” 











“The claims of Venice on the attention of men of our time are manifold : 
the merchant sees in it the predecessor of our commerce; for the artist and the 
architect it is a holy city; the historian sees in it the gateway of medizval 
Europe opening on the t; the politician studies a form of government stable 
for centuries, and its effect upon its subjects; the philosopher seeks the inherent 
causes of its decay.” —Athenaum. 


THIRD EDITION. JUST READY. 
VENICE: and its Story. By T. Oxey. With 
112 Illustrations (50 being in colours). £1 Is. od. net. 


CITIES. By Arrtnur Symons. With 8 Photo- 
gravures. 7s. 6d. net. 


Saturday Review.—" The entire book will be a delight to the cultured traveller, 
t> whom we here commend it with sincere applause.’ 


CAMBRIDGE: and its Story. By the Very 
Rev. Cuas. W. Stusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. With 24 Tinted 
Lithographs and other Illustrations, by Herbert Railton. 
Demy 4to, £1 1s. od. net. 

Mr. R. C, Lehmann, in the Daily he pi says :—‘‘ The beautiful work which we 
owe to the combined industry, poetical insight, and artistic skill of Dean Stubbs 
and Mr. Herbert Railton...... It is impossible, indeed, to give too much praise to 
Mr. Railton’s drawings.” 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. With 465 Illustrations, re- 
produced from the Original Editions, from Portraits, and 
from Drawings by Modern Artists. 12 vols., long feap 8vo, 
38. 6d. net each. 











Athenaum.— No true lover of Charles and Mary Lamb can afford to lack 
Mr. Macdonald's twelve volumes......Of the General Preface we have already 
spoken in terms of high praise...... [With regard to the Memoir], no finer or more 
fitting tribute has ever been paid to the genius and humanity of Charles Lamb ” 
(July 18). “Type, paper, and binding are ali that heart could desire in these 
attractive volumes ” (August 29). 





“Mr. Gardner tells the story of each and all the thousand and one beauties of 
*Siena' in a most scholarly and careful fashion.”—Daitly Telegraph. 


MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. 


A new and important addition to the Series is the Story ot 


SIENA. By EpmunpG. Garpner. With numerous 
Illustrations from Reproductions and Typographical Draw- 
ings by Helen M. James. Fcap 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, leather. 


OF THE SAME SERIES. 


Iltustrated London News.—'* Guide books, books for study, books for 
eference......little galleries of art.” 


ASSISI. By Lina Durr Gorvon.* [Third Edition 
BRUGES. By Ernest Gituiat-Smitu.t 
CAIRO. By Stantey Lane-Poore.t 
CHARTRES. By Ceci Heapiam.t 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hvtron.* 
FLORENCE. By Epmunp G. Garpner.t 


MOSCOW. By Wirt Gerrare.* 
NUREMBERG. 


PERUGIA. 


Durr GOoRDON.* 
PRAGUE. By Count Lirzow.* 
ROME. By Norwoop Younc.t [Second Edition. 
ROUEN. By Tueovore A. Cooxk.t [Second Edition. 
SEVILLE. By Water M. Gatticnan. 
TOLEDO. By Hannan Lyncu.* 
VERONA. By Acetruea Wiet.t 


* Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; roan, 4s. 6d. net. 
roan, 5s. 6d. net. 


COMPANION VOLUME. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; roan, 3s. 6d. net. 
THROUGH THE CASENTINO. By 


Lina ECKENSTEIN. 
*." Iustrated| Prospectus Post Free. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30, Bedford Street, London. 


Fourth 
dition. 


By Cecit HEADLAM.* [Third 
Edition. 
By Marcaret Symonps and Lina 


[Fourth Edition. 


[Second Edition. 


t Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
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READY MARCH 3rd. 


THE MILITARY NOVEL SUPPRESSED BY THE 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN, 


(Aus Einer Kleinen Garnison.) 
6/- By LIEUTENANT BILSE. 6/- 
With an Introduction by Arnotp Wuite, a Portrait of 
the Author, and Summary of the Court-Martial. 


This book is an exposure of German militarism. It has been suppressed 
by the German Government, and its author is still in prison. Yet the sale 
continues in secret, and over half a million copies have been sold on the 
Continent. No trial has created such a sensation since the Dreyfus case. 


Owing to the number of Orders received, a Second Edition has been 
put in hand. 





MR. HENRY HARLAND’S NEW ROMANCE, 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO, 


6/- By HENRY HARLAND. 6/- 
Author of “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” etc. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘Humour . . 


f . unsurpassed by any living 
novelist.” 


Paris-American.—' Delightful from beginning to end.” 





OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE, 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
16 Full-Page Illustrations. 





21/- net. 


JUNIPER HALL. — 2%/- net. 


A Rendezvous of certain illustrious personages 
during the French Revolution, including Alexander 
D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. 
By CONSTANCE HILL, 
Author of “ Jane Austen: Her Homes and Her Friends.” 
Numerous Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, and Reproduc- 
tions from various Contemporary Portraits. 





HENRY J. WOOD, 
2/6 net. By ROSA NEWMARCH. 2/6 net. 
Illustrated. Vol. I. of “ Living Masters of Music.” 





7 NEW POEMS. 6/- net. 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 
Author of “Granite Dust.” 





WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Vol. XV. in “ Flowers of Parnassus.” 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE NAPOLEON OF 


6/- NOTTING HILL. 6/- 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
Cover Design by W. Graham _ Robertson. 





READY SHORTLY. 
NEW LETTERS OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, 25/- net. 











JOHN LANE, Publisher, London & New York. 
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recalls his tragic “ Punch” (so different from Doyle’s), his 
Greenwich Hospital, and the famous series for The 
Humourist. But in all these cases we have examples of 
drawing fortified by colour, not of colour drawing. That 
is why Mr. Grego’s book is so interesting. Here we see 
the strong hand gladly compelled to softness, and compare 
gain and loss with unflagging attention. We expect, natu- 
rally, to lose in vitality what we gain in softness, and in the 
case of Oliver Twist we remember that the  water- 
colourist was twenty-eight years older than the etcher 
he imitated. And yet what vitality is here! Mr. Bumble’s 
astonishment at Oliver’s immortal request knows 0 miti- 
gation whatever in the water-colour, and the gay com- 
plexions of Mr. Bumble’s uniform in the scene of his 
humiliation add to the comic effect of the etching. As 
for the famous “ Fireside Plate ””—famous for the disgust 
it excited in Dickens—the artist in 1866 succeeded 
courageously in reproducing its incomparable banality, and 
we confess ourselves bibliophiles enough to be glad of its 
presence here. 

The defect of Cruikshank’s method as a_ water- 
colourist is seen in the crowded plates. There is an etch- 
ing of a street scene in The Miser’s Daughter which is 
replete with animated figures, each characteristically ex- 
pressive. In the water-colour, however, the spectator con- 
sciously disentangles the figures from a blur of blue without 
recovering much of their expression. Again, the interest 
of the experiment does not blind us to the fact that the 
designs for the Zrish Rebellion suffer considerably by 
translation into brushwork. In the form of etchings they 
justify the comparison of Cruikshank with Callot. Callot, 
passionless depicter of the cruelties of war and of justice, 
is not more candid by force of sheer skill than the partisan 
Cruikshank who etched the loyal drummer piked above 
the drum through which he thrust his foot. But the 
brush, working minutely as the needle, is inevitably less 
candid ‘in the service of history when the artist is an 
etcher. At the same time the colour designs for Maxwell’s 
History would certainly attract favourable attention on their 
own merits ; they suggest almost as much as they inform, 
and though one believes their impressionism an accident, it 
is not a disaster. How ruthlessly, by the way, in this series 
does Cruikshank expatiate on the harsh and_ horrible 
aspects of the rebels! That design—astonishingly vivid in 
the water-colour—of rebels executing a prisoner on the 
bridge at Wexford is enough to-day to turn the coat of an 
English Home Rule constituency. There, under the 
bright blue-streaked sky, with shipping to suggest freedom 
close at hand, a poor wretch writhes in the air on pikes 
that take his whole weight and give it him back in torture. 
In one corner a woman swigs from a bottle, rapturously 
oblivious of him. In the other a mirthful Biddy waves at 
him a derisive handkerchief. How, one wonders, did 
Cruikshank inspire himself for such revelry of horror, and 
how did he make horror so Irish? We only know that as 
far back as 1824 he gave an extraordinarily spirited ren- 
dering of a vulgar Irish mélée in a volume of J. H. 
Whitty’s Zales of Irish Life. 

In his introduction Mr. Grego quotes freely from 
Cruikshank’s pamphlet Ze Artist and the Author. To 
those who discussed Cruikshank’s claims at the time they 
were shouted down ; the real gist of the controversy seems 
t> have been obscure. Cruikshank claimed to have 
“originated” Oliver Twist and The Miser’s Daughter. 
and in point of fact he made suggestions which influenced 
the literary design of both these narratives. But when a 
drama on The Miser’s Daughter was performed at the 
Adelphi Theatre at Easter, 1872, Cruikshank’s name was 
not given in the bill. No doubt this exclusion was accord- 
ing to literary rule; but artists have a punctilio of their 
own. Hone could not suggest so simple a subject as a 
vis-a-vis portrait of himself and Cruikshank without re- 
ceiving the acknowledgment of “ W. Hone, Invt.,” in the 
corner of the engraving which realised his idea. Similarly 
George Cruikshank expected the works which he 
“ originated ” never to be unidentified with him even when 





his illustrations were omitted from them. He looked for 
“G. Cruikshank, Invt.” on that playbill, and found it not. 
His lusty egotism protested, and was insulted; but the 
etiquette of art defends him. 

When, however, one turns to his etchings for both 
The Miuser’'s Daughter and Oliver Twist, it is to 
smile at the innocent fatuity of his craving for any other 
fame than his art could give him. As for the designs for 
the former novel, the legion whose cult is not Cruikshank 
but London will always find him in the charming view of 
Lambeth Palace, which in colour has a new witchery, and 
again in the filigree daintiness of his interior of Ranelagh 
Rotunda. 

In conclusion, the question may be put: Is there 
material for another volume of George Cruikshank’s water- 
colours ? We hesitate to answer, but recall the fact that he 
was a water-colourist of some accomplishment even in 1820 
when he painted the White Rock at Hastings. This book 
certainly proves, as did the first publication of the Oliver 

wist water-colours in 1895, that his dingy oil-paintings 
misrepresent his feeling for colour, and that is a distinct 
service to his fame. 





DECORATIVE BRUSHWORK. 
DECORATIVE BrusHwoRK FOR SCHOOLS. By Florence Broome. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue brushwork which is dealt with in this beautifully got- 
up volume should appeal, at any rate in its beginnings, to 
the child of artistic bent on account of its seeming sim- 
plicity and ease of achievement.* To produce a “ form” on 
paper by one’s own hand has ever been a fond and fascinat- 
ing desire of the youthful mind; but to do so without a 
laborious tracing of lines, without the inevitable stump of 
india-rubber, without the sharpening of the pencil or the 
dirtying of the paper—to do it, in fact, with one or two bold 
strokes of a loaded brush, that mean either success or 
tearing up—this is surely the height of young decorative 
ambition. How the ambition can be realised is here ex- 
plained and demonstrated by Miss Florence Broome in a 
preface and forty-eight pages of designs in fac-simile, the 
latter ranging from elemental brushforms to the treatment 
of birds, beasts, and flowers by the same method. It is 
true that the book is intended not for children who are 
anxious to begin decorative designing of the kind but for 
the use of school teachers who undertake to give instruction 
in this branch, and we ought perhaps to estimate its useful- 
ness from the point of view of the latter. At the same 
time we are very much mistaken if it is not calculated to 
appeal directly to the pupils, few of whom, we think, 
would not enjoy copying the many graceful and simple forms 
here reproduced, even if they thought fit to skip the pre- 

face. 

The last, of course, is meant essentially for the 
teachers. It contains recommendations as to the maximum 
number in a class for this kind of work, as to the proper 
preparation and character of materials, and as to personal 
tendencies to be encouraged or resisted. Most of the 
advice is sound, though, rightly or wrongly, it appears rather 
superfluous to lay down that persons undertaking to instruct 
“should study Ward’s Elementary Principles of Ornament, 
and thoroughly understand the theory and practice of ele- 
mentary design.” It is ambiguous, too, if not actually 
dangerous, to say that “no ‘realistic’ painting with the 
brush should be attempted, as all study of nature is for the 
purpose of decorative design.” The meaning of realism 
in this connection is not clear, but if it signifies detailed 
drawing of natural objects we should imagine that the more 
the student was encouraged in this direction the greater 
would be his chances of decorative development on the 
correct lines. Allowing that an intimate knowledge of 
natural forms—such as that which lies at the foundation 
of Japanese floral design—is essential to the would-be 
decorator who intends to use them, there is no more 
certain method of acquiring that knowledge than by draw- 
ing the objects often and faithfully. And even in brush- 
forms, delightfully simple and devoid of complications as 
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By ROMAIN ROLAND. _ 32 Illustrations. 
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THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS: 
AND THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH ART, 1830 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


With 112 Illustrations, 4to, 21s. net. 


37 Illustrations. 


50 Illustrations. 


Photogravure Frontis 





An authoritative treatise on Modern French Art has long been called for. M. 
Camille Mauclair has aimed at giving his readers a clear idea of the history and 
tendencies of French art in the nineteenth century, of the rise of the various 
Schools, and of the chief work of the Great Masters of the period. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. With Preface by HERBERT P. 
HORNE. 18 Illustrations in Collotype and Photogravure. Edition limited 
to 320 copies. £2 128. 6d. net. 

** Will delight the lover of comely form as much as it will interest the antiquary. 
It is a most painstaking and scholarly study, and shows how much of interest and 
value may be extracted by competent hands. . Itis a church of the dead. 
Mr. Davies makes them live again, and reconstructs old Chelsea around the 
church. . . . Enriched with a series of admirable heliotypes.”—7imes. 


JEAN GOUJON. 


By the Hon. REGINALD LISTER. With to Photograv ures and 10 Collo- 
types. Edition of 2socopies at £2 2s. net ; and s0 copies on Large Paper at 
45 58. net. 

* An interesting monograph very finely illustrated.” —7imes. 


“ This excellent monograph should be in the hands of all who love sculpture. ”"— 
Academy. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER: (1 corrzciano). 


By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. Translated and annotated 
by L. E. OPDYCKE. With 7: Portraits and 15 Autographs. Price £3 3s. 
net. Edition strictly limited. 


The celebrated Italian Classic is here presented in elaborate fashion, newly 
translated and illustrated by 71 reproductions of paintings, drawings, reliefs, and 
medals, by Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 





8, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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they seem, the subconscious power behind the brush, which 
results from constant study and observation, tends towards 
a greater sureness of touch and a finer indication of the 
natural growth. 





VARIOUS ART SERIES. 

Tue GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE SERIES. 
Gaudentio Ferrari. By Ethel Halsey. London: George 
Bell and Son. 1904. 5s. THE PoPpULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
Millet. By Romain Rolland. London: Duckworth and 
Co. 1903. 2s. A New Liprary oF Art. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 1904. 7s. 6d. NEWNES’S ART 
Lrprary. Velasquez. By A. Lys Baldry. 1904. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Artist’s Liprary. Edited by Laurence Binyon. Lon- 
don: The Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. LItTLE ENGRAVINGS 
Series. Altdorfer. By T. Sturge Moore. London: The 
Unicorn Press. 5s. LirtLe Books on Art. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1904. 2s. 6d. 

THE growth of the public’s interest in critical monographs 

on Art of course corresponds to the growth of the general 

movement towards mental refinement in the great middle 
class of our generation. Ina well-to-do family, after every- 
thing indispensable has been paid for—rent, taxes, food, 
dress, education, journeys, little dinners, amusements, and 
charities, after the boys have had their bicycles and the 
girls their new hats—there remains still the sums found for 
special shopping excursions and for the giving of presents. 

Pretty little series of daintily-bound books look well in the 

drawing-room and in the bedroom bookcases of the daugh- 

ters of the house. Everybody nowadays is expected to 
know a Botticelli and a Millet when they see reproductions 

of these masters. It is therefore not surpriSing that a 

number of well-written and highly-creditable little Series 

on Art should have placed themselves modestly in evidence 
on the line of the great Philistine march, and that they 
should figure continually in the publishers advertisements. 

The credit due to the early pioneers in this popularisa- 
tion-of-art movement should be given to Messrs. George 
Bell and Son. Many years ago they showed enterprise and 
sound judgment in issuing books on art, some of which 
have become the standard English authorities, and in their 
compartively recent Handbooks of the Great Masters, 
edited by Dr. G. C. Williamson, they have produced a 
series which perhaps both responds to and reflects the 
average English cultivated taste better than does any of the 
rival series of handbooks. It is curious to note how by the 
term “ Great Masters ” the English public understands the 
great schools of Italian idealism. Out of thirty volumes in 
Messrs. Bell’s series, twenty-four are devoted to Italian 
painters. The French art is represented solely by Wat- 
teau and English by Wilkie, and the great Dutch school by 
Rembrandt and Gerard Dore. No doubt the publishers 
have found that the English public, following in Mr. 
Ruskin’s revered footsteps, dislike the great Dutch reality 
and has scant sympathy with the French. Miss Halsey’s 
Gaudentio Ferrari is a highly conscientious piece of work, 
which must have cost her no little trouble in research. Her 
critical remarks are, in the main, just. Where she fails is 
where most of the writers in the same series fail—viz., in 
recreating the mental atmosphere of the period in which 
the artist worked. We are given facts in plenty, but the 
atmosphere of Kensington is somewhat strong in the cri- 
tical interpretation offered us. 

Messrs. Duckworth, apparently, have set before them- 
selves a very different ideal in their “ Popular Library of 
Art,” an ideal which! they may not find it easy to maintain. 
The various writers in the series, with the exception of two 
or three, would seem to aim first at defining critically the 
genius peculiar to each individual artist and at bringing the 
reader to a sympathetic understanding of the various in- 
fluences which helped to shape the artist’s style and ideas. 
Nothing is more difficult in criticism than subtle definition 
of artistic qualities, and we cannot say that Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s series has altogether accomplished its purpose. 
The various volumes, however, contain much fresh and in- 
dependent criticism, and one, in particular, the Millet, is 
extremely penetrating, quite a model of its kind. Messrs. 
Duckworth also issue a more ambitious series, “A New 





Library of Art,” which promises to be really authoritative 
if the many specialists who are announced to contribute 
volumes come up to the scratch. 

Quite another public is catered for by Messrs. Newnes 
in “ Newnes’s Art Library.” The aim of the edition is to 
compress all biography and criticism within the limits of 
a short introductory essay, and to give good _ repro- 
ductions of from fifty to sixty of the most charac- 
teristic works of the masters in question. The series 
therefore stands or falls by the quality of the illustrations, 
and in the case of the Velasquez before us the publishers 
may claim to have in general accomplished their aim. The 
great difficulty with the tone-block illustration lies in the 
uncertain results the printers get from it. For example, 
the “ Portrait of a Lady,” on page 58, and the “ Venus and 
Cupid,” on page 58, are highly successful, while the 
“Philip III. of Spain,” page 4, and “The Tapestry 
Weavers,” page 30, should have been thrown out. If 
Messrs. Newnes will sacrifice all photographs from which 
really good blocks cannot be got, their series has a great 
future before it. 

The most interesting series for modest connoisseurs 
and the art student is undoubtedly “ The Artist’s Library,” 
edited by Laurence Binyon and published by the Unicorn 
Press. This series is far too little known at present, and 
the same may be said of “ The Little Engravings,” in which 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s admirable Altdorfer has appeared. 
The illustrations in Messrs. Methuen’s series are perhaps 
better printed than their rivals, and the format of the 
volumes is admirable, but the writers vary considerably in 
merit. 





AN article of particular interest in the current number of 
the Art-Workers’ Quarterly is that on “ Japanese Plant- 
form,” contributed by Mr. E. F. Strange. The writer knows 
his subject thoroughly, and gives the raison d’étre for many 
things only half understood with commendable clearness 
and precision. Thus he points out that the Japanese love 
flowers apart from their artistic and decorative possibili- 
ties ; and it is due to this fact that their decorative patterns 
are almost wholly floral, to the exclusion of abstract orna- 
ment such as rococo and arabesque. The floral designs, in 
fact, are the result of a painstaking and detailed study of 
nature, in which no item is too small to be considered, 
whilst their marvellous faculty for selecting essentials pro- 
ceeds from the same cause. Mr. Strange expounds these 
truths, combating the idea that Japanese decoration is in- 
trinsically grotesque, and proves the skill and deftness of 
hand exacted by the native artist’s method of work. We 
turn from this to a paper on “ The Second Panel of the 
Hardwicke Hunting Tapestries,” the date and character 
of which are discussed by Mr. W. G. Thomson, whose 
water-colour drawing of the tapestry, reproduced in colour, 
is included as a detached plate; to a sound and clearly- 
written article on Gesso Work by K. M. Eadie ; to an essay 
on “The Stained Glass of the Future,” by Silvester 
Sparrow. 
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A SELECTION OF 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


RECENT 
ART PUBLICATIONS. 





Brush-work for Schools. 
forty-eight Designs in Colour, 


By FLORENCE BROOME. With 
Small 4to. 7s, 6d. net. 

This volume constitutes a course of instruction in Decorative Brush- 
work intended for the use of teachers. It is divided into two classes: Patterns 
composed of the combinations and arrangement of brush-forms, and design 
based on the decorative treatment of Nature freely drawn with the brush, 
or directly expressed by brush-forms. 


In the text of the volume the author clearly sets out advice 
for the teacher’s aid. 


Elementary Design. By CHarLes FREDERICK Dawson. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 3s. net. 


A System of Brush-drawing. For Public Elementary 
Schools, Classes under Article 91D of the Scotch Code, and 
Art Classes in Elementary Design under the Board of 
Education, London. By R. SMEATON DovGLas, Examiner to 
the University of St. Andrews, and ApA HILL WALKER, 
Certificated Art Teacher. Oblong 4to. 43s. net. 


Figure-Drawing and Composition. Being a number of 
Hints for the Student and Designer upon the Treatment of the 
Human Figure. By RicHarp G, Hatton. With 500 Dia- 


grams. Fifth Thousand. Demy 8vo. gs. 

Design. An Exposition of the Principles and Practice of 
Decoration. By RicHarD G. HATTON, With 177 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


Perspective for Art Students, Artists and Draughts- 
men. By Ricnarp G. Hatton, Author of ‘Figure Draw- 
ing,” ‘‘Elementary Design,” etc. With 208 Illustrations, 
Large Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Geometrical Drawing. By C.T.Linpsay, With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Pottery. A Practical Handbook for Art Teachers and 
Students. By RicHARD LUNN, Teacher at the Royal College 
of Art, South Kensington. Late Art Director of the Royal 
Crown Derby Porcelain Company. Demy 8vo. 55s. net. 


Wood-Carving as an Aid to the Study of Elementary 
Art. By F.G. Jackson, With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 3s. net, 


Metal Work: Chasing and Repoussé for Home Art Workers. 
By FRANK G. JACKSON, Author of ‘Theory and Practice of 
Design,” etc. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. net. 

Studies in Plant Form and Design. By W. Minc.iey 
and A. E. V. Littey. With numerous Illustrations. Tenth 
Thousand. Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


The Art of Shading. A Complete and Graduated Guide to 
the Principles and Practice of Drawing in Light and Shade. 
By WILLIAM MANN, ten years Master in charge of Art Centres 
under the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With forty 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 4s. net. 


Memory Drawing of Plant Form, and Blackboard 
Drawing. Twelve Cards of Plant Form to meet the above 
Syllabuses, drawn from Nature by G. W. Rueap, R.E., showing 
the form and chief characteristics of the plant, suggesting 
ornamental treatment, and sufficiently simple to be retained in 
the memory. Price 2s. 6d. net. Size, 10 in. X 7 in. 


Progressive Design for Students. By James Warp, 
Author of “‘ The Principles of Ornament,” “ Historic Ornament,” 
etc, With forty-two full-page Plates, comprising upwards of 
1,700 Drawings. 8vo. 55s. net. 


Colour-Harmony and Contrast. For the use of Art 
Students, Designers, and Decorators. By James Warp. 
With sixteen Coloured Illustrations and several “ Half-tone”’ 
Pictures. 10s, 6d. net. 


Modelling. A Guide for Teachers and Students. By E. 
LANTERI, Professor of Sculpture at the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington. 

Volume I. With a Portrait Drawing of the Author by 
Professor A. LEGROs and foriy-two full-page Plates and other 
Illustrations and Diagrams. E, ONSLOW Soup, R.A., contributes 
a Preface. Crown 4to. 162 pages. 15s. net. 

Volume II. With numerous Illustrations and a Preface by 
Sir W. B. Ricumonpb, R.A. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD., 


11, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


a 


WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By Florence Warpen, 
Author of ‘‘ The House by the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
[March 17th. 





v.c. ‘2, Chronicte of Castle Barfield and of the 


By D. Curistie Murray, Author of * Despair’s Last Journey.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


‘Brisk and spirited . . . sure to be enjoyed by everyone who takes it up.” 
cotsman, 
PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. McD. Bopxin, Author 
of “* Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Racy of the soil, and almost as good as Lover's classic ‘ Handy Andy.’” 
— Outlook, 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Water Besant. With 8 
lilustrations by F. Pearkam. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“Sir Walter Besant at his very best.” —Guardian. 
THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By G. Onver. Trans- 
lated by F. Roruwett. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
"A good story.”"—7.P.'s Weekly. 


THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Diana 


Barrington.” With 12 Illustrations by F. Pecram. A NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** An exceptionally clever novel.” — 7imes. 


YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georce R. Sims, Author of 


“Mary Jane's Memoirs.” Feap 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 
** It does a man good to read such a book.” —Referee. 
THE MONEY-MAKER (‘ Le Brasseur d’Affaires’). 


By Georces Ounet. Translated by F. Roruwatt. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. (Shortly. 


THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG. By Herserr 
Compton, Author of “ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

MANY WAYS OF LOVE. 
Illustrations by Warwick Goste and B, ScHUMACHER, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS 


A New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pay, Author of “ Eliza,” 
&c. i 


Feap 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Atrrep Surro, Author 


of “* Women in Love.” Fceap 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By FreD WHIsHAW. With 8 
A New Edition. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 








NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Picture cloth, flat backs. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY MIRACLE. By Lovis 


A 
ZANGWILL. 


ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. 
WANTED! By Dick Donovan. 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern. 
By the Rev. W. Merepits Morris, BA.. A.T.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. 


MARSH -~COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Hersert W. 
Tompkins, Author of ** Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.” With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE YOUNG PRE- 
TENDER. From the State Papers, andother Sources. By ALEX. CHARLES 
Ewatp, F.S.A. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, as. net each ; leather, 
gilt edges, with silk marker, 3s. net each. 


By Sir WALTER BéSANT. 


By HEADON HILL. 








LONDON. [ Shortly. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir 
Wa rer Besant. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By Rosert  Lovis 


STEVENSON. 
MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON, 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rosert Lovis 


STEVENSON. 


THE POCKET R. L. S.: 


Stevenson's Works. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricnarp Jerrerizs. 
WALTON AND COTTON’'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twa. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


ARDY. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes 

EADE. 

" iT iS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes 
EADE. 


THE DEEMSTER, By Hatt Care. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wickte CoLtins. 

CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Harte. (The Two 
) 


ies in One Volume. 


Favourite Passages from 


By THOMAS 





LONDON—: 


CHATTO & WINDUS, III, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON INSURANCE. 


HE steady stream of insurance companies’ reports, 
which is a seasonable feature at this time of 
year, together with the doubts and uncertainties that 
at present beset the investor, whatever market he may 
regard with a view to possible purchases, are timely 
reminders of the fact that, however clever we may 
think ourselves in the selection of securities into which 
to put our savings, there is after all no form of invest- 
ment that can compete successfully with the various 
kinds of insurance now offered to the public. This is 
particularly true of the small investor—the man, 
that is to say, who saves anything from £10 to 
450 a year and wants to put it away safely for his old 
age or for a rainy day. Such a man is not encouraged 
by the average stockbroker—and naturally enough, 
because the commissions earned on this kind of busi- 
ness are hardly sufficient to do more than cover the 
clerical labour involved, which is generally just as 
great in a transfer involving £50 as in one of £5,000. 
He feels a certain modesty about long consultations on 
the subject of his securities, though they are relatively 
more important to him than the big lines of stock with 
which the millionaire is wont to dally ; and consequently 
he is only too apt to invest without proper advice. 
Moreover, even though he may avoid all these pit- 
falls, the expense involved is very great relatively to 
the amount invested. Broker's commission, jobber’s 
‘‘turn,” contract stamp, transfer stamp, and regis- 
tration fee—all have to be paid by the buyer, and some 
of these charges are higher in proportion the smaller 
is the amount involved. Brokers and jobbers, for 
instance, almost always make the small bargain pay 
relatively more, and, as has been said, they have some 
reason for doing so—after all, it is only the good old 
economic law of the ‘‘ reduction on taking a quantity.” 
It is true that our friend the small investor can invest 
through the Post Office Savings Bank ; but that will 
only buy him Government stocks, on which the yield 
is low and the prices of which have lately shown a 
tendency to depreciation, which must be extremely 
uncomfortable to those who bought their Consols at or 
over par. Moreover, if he has wife and bairns depen- 
dent on his life he wants to be able to leave them at 
his death sufficient to keep body and soul together, and 
it will take many years of accumulation at the rate of 
450 per annum to get a sufficient sum together. 





By means of insurance all these disadvantages 
may be dodged. The investor no longer incurs all the 
heavier charges incidental to small investments, for 
his mite is joined to hundreds of other mites, and so 
can be treated on specially favourable terms ; the in- 
surance companies, having regularly large sums at 
their disposal, are in a very strong position—especially 
in times like these—for making the best possible use 
of their money and for compelling the brokers and 
others who may have the handling of their business to 
execute it on the most favourable terms that can be 
obtained. Now that the municipalities are all, or 
nearly all, clamouring for fresh capital, which the 
market cannot provide and the banks are by no 
means eager to lend them, the insurance com- 
panies, with their enormous aggregate income 
coming in day by day, can place money on the_finest 
possible security at rates which will help their profits 
materially for many a year to come. And by taking 
out a policy the investor can become an immediate 
sharer in all these advantages. He transfers the 
responsibility and trouble of investing his money on 
to the shoulders of those who are specially trained 
and who have special facilities for doing it to advantage. 
He becomes a partner in a gigantic co-operative society 
for the investment of money. 


He becomes a partner, however, only if he takes 
out a profit-sharing policy, which seems to me to be, 
on the whole, the most desirable form in which to 
invest in insurance. These are to be had both from 
the mutual and proprietary companies; but if the 
investor prefers to be a creditor of his company rather 
than a partner, he can take out a ‘‘ without profits ” 
policy. The advantages of his position, whether with 
or without profits, are chiefly that his life is ‘‘ pro- 
tected,” that is to say, if an accident does away with 
him the day after he has taken out his policy, 
his last moments may be cheered by a grimly 
satisfactory consciousness that he has made 
an excellent bargain for himself, or his estate, and a 
very bad one for the company ; if he survives he will 
get the amount insured at a certain age, which is a 
matter of arrangement, if, as he should, he takes out 
an ‘‘ endowment ” policy; and he can then buy an 
annuity from the same company or invest his money as 
he thinks fit. If at any time he is cornered for ready 
money he can borrow from his company on the security 
of his policy up to its surrender value ; and the fact that 
he has a premium to meet at regular intervals is a 
bracing tonic to his capacity for saving. Best of all, 
he can deduct the amount of his premiums from his 
income when stating it for income-tax assessment—an 
important fact in these days of Jingo extravagance. 





The public is certainly bing steadily and rapidly 
educated in the benefits that insurance brings to it, as 
is proved by the prosperity which insurance companies 
can very generally report during 1903—a year that was 
by no means favourable to financial operations. It 
might have been expected that high taxation and the 
depression which has existed in certain industries 
would affect the power of the insurance com- 
panies to add rapidly to their new business, but such 
does not seem to have been the case. Two companies 
which have issued reports this week have had the 
pleasure of telling their policyholders and proprietors 
that they have beaten all previous records. The 
Scottish Temperance Life Assurance Company has 
accepted 1,295 proposals insuring £412,650, involving 
new premiums of £17,200; the mortality experience 
was very favourable, claims by death being ‘‘ again 
much under expectation.” On the year’s business 
there is an increase of £11,620 in the premium income 
and of £101,818 in the life assurance fund, and a 
decrease in the ratio of expenses to premium income, 
and the report adds proudly that ‘‘the new 
assurances, the increase in the premium income, 
and the sum added to the life assurance fund 
are all greater than have been recorded in any previous 
year.” The Century Insurance Conipany is also in a 
position to state that “‘ the progress of past years has 
been more than maintained, the increases both in in- 
come and in the accumulated funds being the largest 
the company has had to record.” The revenue in- 
creased by £10,498 and the funds by £32,363, 
against £25,124 in 1902. JANus. 
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THREE SPLENDID SCHEMES. 
1) Life and Investment Insurance without Medical Examination. 
For Fyecesing a House and Insuring the Purchaser's Life out 
(3) sc noune during Sickness from £1 to £15 per week with or 
without Return of all Premium:. 
State scheme, age next birthday, ani occupation when enquiring. 


CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
AGENT: Bead Ofiee: 3 


ENTS . YORK PLAGE, EDINBURGH. 
WANTED. London : 35, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
ESET LE ee 














